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The Mosher Reprints 


‘**Those who have the culture and taste to 
appreciate thoroughly artistic editions of 
choice things in literature have come to 
look forward each year to the publications 
of Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, with 
‘something like eager expectation. Mr. 
Mosher makes a specialty of bringing out 
in the daintiest forms books otherwise 
only accessible to the collector with com- 
paratively unlimited resources. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Mosher allows rarity to be the sole or 
chief criterion in making his selections, 
Everything that he has brought out so far 
has been of sufficiently unquestioned lit- 
erary merit to be ranked as a classic, and 
not only the bibliophile, but those who 
cherish books on purely literary grounds, 
may well reckon the Mosher reprints 
among their most enviable belongings. 
This year Mr. Mosher brings out in what 
he calls the Brocade series, three little 
volumes printed on Japan vellum,—Pater’s 
The Child in the House, Richard Jefferies’ 
The Pageant of Summer and William 
Morris’ translations of that delightful old 
French romance, 7he Story of Amis and 
Amile (:8mo, each 75 cents). These are 
put up in decorative cases, and enclosed 
in a cabinet box covered with brocade 
paper of a charming design. To his Old 
World series Mr. Mosher adds Rossetti’s 
translation of Dante’s Zhe New Life, 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France, The Kasidah of Hiji Abdu El Yesdi, 
by Sir Richard F. Burton, and a transla- 
tion by Lucie Page of Gerard de Nerval’s 
Sylvie, a noteworthy and little known 
masterpiece of modern French literature 
(16mo, each $1.00). Printed on hand- 
made paper in rvell-nigh perfect typog- 
raphy, with decorat.d frontispieces, head- 
bands and tail-pieces, bound in vellum, 
and put up in boxes covered with brocade 
paper in exquisite Dresden design, these 
books are charming productions, indeed. 
The second bound volume of that admir- 
ably edited periodical, 7he Bidelot, which 
Mr. Mosher has just issued, is sure to be 
highly prized. It is made up of selections 
of little masterpieces from various sources, 
and contains nothing that cannot be 
reckoned among permanent sources of 
delight.”—Beacon, Dec, 12, '96. 


To be had of all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
by the publisher. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


Portland, Maine. 





L’art De La Jilode 


Is the leading fashion journal 
of America. 


Because 


It is the only one whose de- 
signs are made for it specially 
and alone by the leading ar- 
tist designers in Paris. 


Because 


It is the only one that pub- 
lishes articles on all subjects 
connected with dress that are 
absolutely reliable and up-to- 
date. 


Because 


Every number contains one of 
a series of articles on ‘‘Vracti- 
cal Lessons in Dressmaking”’ 
useful alike to the novice and 
to the more experienced dress- 
maker. 


Because 


Commencing with the Febru- 
ary osumber, out December 
24th, each number will contain 
one of a series of papers on 
“The Correct Thing.” The 
first paper will deal with 
church weddings, and will ex- 
plain all the perplexing little 
questions that always arise or 
these momentous occasions 
This feature is one that has 
never before been attempted 
by a fashion journal and we 
may safely say has never been 
more carefully and correctly 
written up in any other mag- 
azine. 


Because 


It contains a larger number of 
designs than any other mag- 
azine of-the same price. Seven 
colored plates and nearly a 
hundred engravings appear in 
each number. 


L’art De La Mode 


May be obtained at any news- 
dealers or publishers at $3.50 
per year; six months $2.00; 
single numbers 35 cents. 


Tne MORSE- BROUGHTON C0. 


No. 3 E. 19 St. 
Bet. B’dway & 5th Ave., New York City. 
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498 
BEQUEST. 
If I should leave you in the summer-time, 
Stay not where ghostly arms the willow 
waves, 
Where church bells mark the hour with 
mournful chime, 
Where flowers are fading over new- 
made graves; 
But go where human 
stands— 
Comfort the weak hearts, help the willing 
hands. 


effort steadfast 


Or if I leave you in the winter-time, 

Stay not beside the ashes of the fire; 
forth amidst the city’s want and 
crime— 

Uphold the righteous will, the high de- 
sire. 

Let morning suns on deeds of duty fall— 

These be your tears and my memorial. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 


Go 


Argosy, 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEE. 
And did you meet them riding down 
A mile away from Galway town? 
Wise childish eyes of Irish grey, 
You must have seen them, too, to-day. 


And did you hear wild music blow 
All down the boreen, long and low, 
The tramp of ragweed-horses’ feet, 
And Una’s laughter, wild and sweet? 


Oh, once I met them riding down 
A hillside far from Galway town; 
But not alone I walked that day 
To hear the fairy pipers play. 


They lighted down, the kindly Shee, 

They builded palace-walls for me; 

They built me bower, they built me bawn 
Ganconagh, Banshee, Leprechaun. 


They builded me a chamber fair, 

Roofed in with music, walled by air, 

And in its garden, fair to sight, 

Green wallflowers, windflowers, 
and white. 


brown 


Bouchaleen bree, if you should see 
One riding with the happy Shee, 

One with blue eyes and yellow hair, 
Less light of heart than many there— 


Bequest, ete. 


Ah, tell him I’m seeking still 
Our fairy hold by fairy hill— 
Following the fairy pipes that play 
Over the hills and far away. 

NorA HOPPER. 


TO THE WOOD-ROBiN. 


The wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
As leaps thy liquid melody along 
The dusky dell, 
Where Silence, late supreme, foregoes her 
wonted spell. 


Ah, whence, in sylvan solitudes remote, 
Hast learned the lore 
That breeds delight in every echoing note, 
The woodlands o’er; 
As when, through slanting sun, descends 
the quickening shower? 


Thy hermitage is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep; 
Here Fancy dallies with delirious themes 
Mid shadows deep, 
eyes, unused to tears, 
emotions weep. 


Till with wild 


We rise, alas, to find our visions fled! 
But thine remain. 
Night weaves of golden 
thread, 
And fills thy brain 
With joys that overflow in Love’s awaken- 
ing strain. 


harmonies the 


Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint not thy lays; 
Thy Maker's smile alone 
bosom sways. 


thy tuneful 


Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody; 
Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting 
wing, 
But led of thee, 
To rise from earthly dreams to hymn 
Eternity. 
JouHn B. Tass. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
SOME CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 

I do not contemplate touching on the 
scientific progress, the literary achieve- 
ments, or other higher matters of the 
Victorian epoch, but the recollections 
of one who saw the Coronation proces- 
sion from Lord Carrington’s house in 
Whitehall, which exists no more, and 
who, when six years old, ran a race 
with the great Duke of Wellington 
from Walmer Church to the castle, 


may afford amusement to those of a 
younger generation, who may be inter- 
ested in noting the changes that have 
imperceptibly 


crept almost into our 
social life. 

On one occasion, when present with a 
contemporary at a pretty little play at 
the Princess’s Theatre, called “Sweet- 
hearts,” I remarked to my friend on the 
ouc-of-date costume of the hero, and 
wondered why he was so dressed. 
“Cast your mind back,” he said, “only 
to 1850, or thereabouts, and you will 
find that was the way you and I used 
to dress at that time.” And it was 
true. A pair of dove-colored trousers 
with two fluted stripes down the sides, 
and buttoned under the foot with broad 
straps of the same material; the boots, 
of course, were wellingtons, which 
were sine qué non with a man of 
fashion in those days; a coat so high in 
the collar that the back of the hat 
rested on it. Indeed, every hat had a 
crescent of cloth on the back of the 
brim to prevent the rubbing of the 
beaver, or imitation beaver, of which 
the hat was made, for silk hats were 
not then invented. The scarf, never 
folded less than twice round the neck, 
like a waterfall, bulged out from a 
double-breasted waistcoat, cut very 
low, and was ornamented with two 
pins joined with a gold chain. In the 
evening we wore a blue coat with tight 
sleeves and brass buttons, and a waist- 
coat of flowered or brocaded = silk. 
Black trousers, fastened by straps 
under patent leather pumps, had just 
then achieved a final victory over light 
colored kerseymeres or nankin panta- 
loons. As lately as 1862 Lord Derby 


insisted upon his sons dining with him 
in pantaloons and black silk stockings. 
A folding chapeau bras, for opera hats 
had not been invented, was always car- 
ried under the arm, for nobody but an 
apothecary or a solicitor would have 
dreamt of leaving his hat in the hall 
of the house where he was calling or 
dining. 

White gloves were always worn by 
men at a party, but those who dined 
of course took them off, and Dicky 
Doyle used to say that it endowed them 
wita a conscious superiority, which 
prevented the desired amalgamation 
between those who had dined and 
those who had come in in the evening 
to form a tail to a dinner. Men wore 
their hair much longer in those days 
than now, falling over their collars, and 
their whiskers drooped, or were 
bostrakized, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. But no man, unless an 
officer in H.M. cavalry, ever ventured 
in pre-Crimean days to wear a beard 
or moustache. The Duke of Newcastle 
was the first man of any note who 
wore a beard; and Lady Morley used 
to say the advantage of it was that you 
could tell all the courses he had eaten 
at dinner in consequence. 

I will not attempt to deal with the 
ever-changing fashions of female at- 
tire, which in the queen's reign have 
varied from the poke bonnet and the 
spoon bonnet, the white cotton stock- 
ings and the sandalled shoes, through 
the cage period to the pretty fashions 
of the present day. A vision arises be- 
fore me of what we considered the se- 
ductive beauty of ringlets, the side 
combs and plaits, then the hair parted 
in the middle and plastered tightly over 
the forehead and ears, then the hateful 
chignons, then the hair torn rudely 
from the forehead, then the fringes “by 
hot irons falsely curled or plaited very 
tight at night.” 

In the early days of her Majesty's 
reign peers drove down to the House of 
Lords in full dress, with their orders 
and ribbons, and bishops wore episco- 
pal wigs: Bishop Blomfield. who died 
in 1857, being the last to do so. Lord 
Strafford recollected seeing his uncle, 
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tne famous George Byng, M.P. for 
Middlesex, going down to the House 
of Commons dressed in tights and black 
silk stockings; and Disraeli tells us how 
Lord George Bentinck on one occasion 
attended in boots and breeches, his red 
coat partially hidden under what was 
called a surtout. Hessian boots were 
common; the last man to wear them 
was Mr. Stephenson, a commissioner of 
Excise, well known in London society, 
who wore them to the day of his death 
in 1858. It was not till 1867 that mem- 
bers came down, to the horror of Mr. 
Speaker Denison, in pot hats and shoot- 
ing coats. And now, in 1897, Cabinet 
ministers ride to their parliamentary 
duties on bicycles in anything but full 
dress. In a charming sporting book 
published in 1837 I find all the sports- 
men dressed in blue or brown frock 
coats and high hats. 

As all the pictures of the coronation 
show, the Life Guards wore bearskins 
on their heads, tili these were super- 
seded by the Roman helmet with red 
horsehair tails over their necks. At a 
dinner party once an argument arose 
as to whether the Blues did or did not 
wear pigtails at the Battle of Waterloo. 
One elderly gentleman said they did, 
and quoted himself as a good authority, 
because as an Eton boy he had seen 
that famous regiment reviewed at 
Windsor by the king on their departure 
for Dover. Another of the guests said 
he ought to know, because he was a 
midshipman on board the _ transport 
which conveyed them across the Chan- 
nel, and he was positive thac they did 
not wear them. The argument grew so 
warm that the host wisely turned the 
conversation; but, being interested in 
the question, he went the following day 
to an old friend of his who had served 
in the Blues at Waterloo, and told him 
of the dispute that had arisen the pre- 
vious evening at his table. “Both your 
friends were right,” he said. “We 


were reviewed at Windsor by the king 
on our departure with our pigtails on, 
and at Dover we had them cut off be- 
fore our embarkation.” 
The Foot Guards 
tailed red coats with 


wore swallow- 
white facings, 
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white pipe-clayed cross-belts, large 
white woollen epaulettes, and in sum- 
mer white duck trousers. A black boy 
in searlet pantaloons with a gold kick- 
ing strap, playing the cymbals, accom- 
panied the Guards’ bands. They were 
of course armed with the old musket 
called “Brown Bess,” and were cleanly 
shaved. Then the tunic was adopted 
as the Infantry uniform. The Metro- 
politan police, with their tall hats and 
swallow-tail coats, had been organized 
before the queen’s accession, but it was 
for many years after the old watchmen, 
witn their rattles and drab great-coats, 
existed in provincial towns, and made 
night hideous by screaming out the 
hour and the state of the weather. 
Parish beadles, as depicted in “Oliver 
Twist,” still flourished in their large 
cocked hats, their gold embroidered 
coats, and plush breeches. 

Orders, decorations, and medals were 
very few. The Peninsular medal was 
issued in the year 1849, and then only 
to officers, thirty-five years after the 
campaign had closed. When medals 
were first issued to private soldiers, it 
was denounced in the House of Lords 
as a prostitution of public honors. 
Queen Victoria has in her reign en- 
larged or instituted no less than four- 
teen orders. Of course the old orders 
of the Garter, the Thistle, and the St. 
Patrick have existed from early times. 
The former was beloved by Lord Mel- 
bourne, because, he said, “there was no 
damned merit connected with it.” The 
Order of the Bath has been changed 
from one grade to three, and the Stat- 
utes were extended, and Volunteers are 
now eligible for the honor. The Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, origi- 
nally a Maltese Order, has been en- 
larged during the present reign. 

1. The Victoria Cross, 

2. The Star of India, 

38. The Victoria and Albert. 

4. The Empire of India, 

5. The Albert Medal, 

6. The Nurses’ Medal, 

7. The Distinguished Service Order. 

8. The Jubilee Medal, 

9. The Victorian Order, 
are all the creations of 


this reign. 




















During the Queen’s Reign. 


Decorations and stars and medals have 
become very common, and the value 
set on them has naturally decreased. 
There are now twenty-seven medals. 
There is one for every campaign. Our 
commander-in-chief is a Knight of St. 
Patrick, a G. C. B., a G. C. M. G., has the 
Legion of Honor, the Medjidieh, the 
Turkish medal, the Osmanlieh, the 
bronze Star of Egypt, and seven 
medals, and, according to the present 
fashion, wears them at official parties. 
On such occasions I do not remember 
the Duke of Wellington wearing any 
order but that of the Garter or the 
Golden Fleece. 

The late Lord Clanwilliam was one 
day struck by seeing a civilian deco- 
rated with a ribbon and star, and 
asked who he was. No one could tell 
him, until at last he ascertained the 
Wearer was our ambassador at Paris. 
“Then,” said Lord Clanwilliam, “if all 
a man gains in diplomacy is that no- 
body should know him on his return, I 
shall resign my diplomatic career”’— 
and he did. 

Before the queen came to the throne 
macaronis and bucks had vanished, 
and dapper men had made way for 
dandies. 


Dandies, to make a greater show, 

Wore coats stuffed out with pads and 
puffing. 

Bat is not this quite A propos? 

For what’s a goose without its stuffing? 


Grantley Berkeley till his death 
boasted of his pugilism, and in the 
fifties he delighted in wearing two or 
three different colored satin waistcoats 
and three or four gaudy silk neckcloths 
round his throat. And as late as 1842, 
Lord Malmesbury tells us, Mr. Everett 
wore a green coat at a dinner party at 
Lord Stanley’s. At this time Lord 
Cantalupe, Count D’Orsay, Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzelarence, and Sir George 
Wombwell were essentially dandies 
and arbitrators of dress and fashion; 
Charles Greville and Frederick Byng, 
who was always called the “Poodle,” 
were the police and the terror of the 
young men and the fashionable clubs. 
Now the reign of the dandies has suc- 
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cumbed to the aggressive inroads of 
swells and mashers. But, ah! those 
dear dandies of my boyhood, with their 
triple waistcoats, their tightened 
waists, their many-folded neckcloths, 
and their wristbands turned back over 
their coat sleeves—all have departed; 
the most beautiful, genial, and witty of 
them all, Alfred Montgomery, who was 
in the queen’s household at the time of 
her accession, passed away only the 
other day. How fresh seems to me the 
memory of his kindness, from the time 
when I first saw him as secretary to 
Lord Wellesley at Kingston House, 
seated at breakfast at 11 o'clock in a 
brocaded dressing-gown and _ slippers 
of marvellous work and design, to the 
last days of his life! How often he and 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence took me to 
the play and gave me oyster suppers 
after it! How often he drove me 
through the park in his cabriolet with 
its high-stepping horse, the tiny tiger 
hanging on by his arms behind! All 
are gone now, and it does not do to look 
back too earnestly on the past; the 
sunlight on it is apt to make one’s eyes 
water. In those days, and down until 
the fifties, the Italian Opera House, 


which at the queen’s accession was 
called “Her Majesty's,” was in its 
glory. The pit, which occupied the 


floor of the house, gave access to the 
boxes, and was appropriately called 
“The Fops’ Alley.” Here Rubini, 
Mario and Grisi, Lablache, and later on 
Cruvelli, Sontag, Alboni and Jenny 
Lind, delighted audiences as fashion- 
able as those which now again fill the 
grand tier of Covent Garden; and the 
ballet with Cerito, Taglioni, Fanny 
Elisler and Rosati, adorned an art 
which, alas! has now degenerated into 
a taste for vulgar breakdowns and 
tarara-boom-de-ayes. The theatres 
were at this time few and the prices 
low; impecunious young men of fash- 
ion in my early days used to take ad- 
vantage of half price and the dress 
circle, for stalls had not then destroyed 
the pit, to hear the Keans, the Keeleys, 
and Buckstone, while Rachel and 
Ristori satisfied the lovers of tragedy, 
Vauxhall, with its thousands of little 
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oil lamps, was at its zenith, to be suc- 
ceeded by Cremorne, and then by 
various reputable and dull entertain- 
ments at South Kensington. At this 
time there was no public place or club 
where a lady could dine, and I recollect 
a most respectable peer of the realm 
who, on expressing a wish to dine in 
the coffee-room of the hotel in which 
he was staying with his wife, was told 
by his landlord that he must get a 
third person to join their party! 

The glory of Crockford’s had de- 
parted before I came to London in 1851, 
and a restaurant doomed to failure had 
taken its place. But St. James’s was 
full of fashionable “Hells,” the Cocoa 
Tree Club being the best known. It 
was here that one Sunday morning the 
witty Lord Alvanley saw two mutes 
standing at the door. “Is it true,” he 
said to them, “that the devil is dead? 
because, if so, I need not go to church 
this morning.” For in those and even 
later days, pageantry pursued even 
the dead—mutes standing at the dead 
man’s door for a week, hearses with 
black plumes of _ feathers, black 
cloaks and gloves, and long hat- 


streamers of silk or crape, according to 
the relation of the mourner to the de- 


ceased, and  hatchments — properly 
spelled achievements—hung over the 
door for a year. 

Mr. Banderet, the old _ proprietor 
of Brooks’s Club, recollected when the 
packs of cards used there were reck- 
oned by scores a night. Now cards are 
not called for at all, except sometimes 
on the occasion of a rubber at the meet- 
ings of the Fox Club which are held 
there. In the early forties, long whist 
with ten points to a game was still 
played; and now I am told that even 
short whist is being supplanted at the 
Portland and Tufts Clubs by Bridge 
whist, écarté, and bézique. 

Early in the reign, people at large 
country house parties used to go in to 
breakfast arm-in-arm, and no lady ever 
walked with her husband except bras 
sous bras. Friends always walked arm- 
in-arm, and the country neighbor al- 
ways made his entry into a party arm- 
in-arm with his wife and daughter. 


Some Changes in Social Life 


Now the fashion has disappeared, ex- 
cept at dinner, and there has sprung up 
an odious habit of indiscriminate hand- 
shaking morning and evening, in sea- 
son and out of and another 
fashion, worthy of a table d’héte, of as- 
signing to each guest the place where 
he is to sit at dinner. I wonder why 
the bolder spirits of the younger and 
impecunious generation have not risen 
in revolt against this interference with 
individual liberty of choice which used 
to be theirs. 

Lady Granville once remarked that, 
in her younger days, nobody in polite 
society ever mentioned their poverty 
or their digestion, and now they had 
become the principal topics of conver- 
sation; and if society was then vigi- 
lant in ignoring all allusion to money 
and to commerce, we have now gone 
far in the contrary direction. Every- 
body quotes the prices of stocks and 
shares, and I have lived to see the day 
when a youthful scion of a noble and 
distinguished house produced from his 
pocket at dinner a sample bundle of 
silks to show how cheaply they could 
be bought at his establishment. 

Wine circulars with peers’ coronets 
pursue me weekly; and I can buy my 
coal at 25s. a ton from wagons orna- 
mented with a marquis’s coronet. 

Almack’s flourished, where it 
said that fashion, not rank or money, 
gave the entrée. Society was so small 
that Lady Palmerston used to write in 
her own hand all invitations to her par- 
ties, and Lord Anglesey used to have in 
his house in Burlington Gardens a 
slate, where anybody who wished to 
dine might write down his name; and 
so circumscribed was the fashionable 
world that there was always in each 
season one lady who was recognized 
by society as par excellence the beauty 
of the year. The polka had just been 
introduced, about 1843, and Augustus 
Lumley and William Blackburn ar- 
ranged the days of all the fashionable 
parties and balls in London, and pro- 
vided lists of all the eligible young 
men in that small and exclusive ring. 
Lady Blessington’s salon at Gore 
House, where D’Orsay, the “Cupidon 


season, 


was 
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déchainé,” as he was called by Byron, 
Disraeli, Bulwer, Charles Dickens, and 
Napoleon the Third all met, came to 
an abrupt close, in 1848, by her leav- 
ing the country. The famous salon of 
the Miss Berrys in Curzon street, to 
which as a boy of nineteen I had the 
honor of being invited, came to an end 
in 1851, and in the following year Miss 
Berry died. The salon she and her sis- 
ter had established had been extraor- 
dinarily famous. 

It still seems strange to me that I 
should have known a lady whom 
Thackeray says had been asked in mar- 
riage by Horace Walpole, who him- 
self had been patted on the head by 
George the First. This lady had 
knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door; had 
been intimate with Fox, the beautiful 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, and 
that brilliant Whig society of the reign 
of George the Third; had known the 
Duchess of Queensbury, the patroness 
of Gay and Prior, the admired young 
beauty of the court of Queen Anne— 
Lady Ashburton, “a commanding 
woman, before whom we all knelt,” 
Hallam, and 


entertained Carlyle, 
Thackeray at Bath House. Lady Jersey 


still held a salon for the Tories in 
Berkeley Square, and Lady Grey, the 
beautiful widow of Charles Earl Grey, 
entertained the Whigs in Eaton Square 
till 1889. Lady Granville in Bruton 
Street, Lady William Russell in South 
Audley Square, and Madame de Fla- 
hault in the house which was the Cor- 
entry Club, and is now the St. James's, 
held salons to the end of the eighties. 
I know that I should differ from all the 
memoirs I have read if I were to say 
that Lady Palmerston’s parties owed 
their especial charm to the fact that 
they formed the certain rendezvous of 
all the people who made her “world’”— 
more than to her position and her 
charms, or Lord Palmerston’s ready 
bonhomie. It was told of him that he 
used to greet all those whom he did not 
know with a “How d'’ye do?’ and 
“How is the old complaint?’ which 
fitted all sorts and conditions of men. 
Lady Molesworth in Eaton Place, and 
Lady Waldegrave in Carlton Gardens 
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and Strawberry Hill, were introducing 
more cosmopolitan gatherings, with 
Abraham Hayward and Bernal t:3- 
borne as standing dishes—the first a 
studied raconteur, the latter always re- 
quiring a butt for his wit and his sar- 
casm. Society was now becoming dem- 
ocratized, and the days of the grands 
seigneurs and the grandes dames were 
rapidly disappearing. 

Hayward died in his lodgings at St. 
James’s at the same time as Panizzi, 
the famous librarian of the British Mu 
seum, was dying within the walls of 
that building where he had immortal- 
ized himself by creating the splendid 
reading-room we all know so well. Mr. 
Gladstone used to say that Hayward’s 
death-bed was happy and Panizzi's 
miserable, because one lived where all 
his friends could drop in for a few min- 
utes’ daily talk, and the other required 
a pilgrimage which few were at the 
trouble to take. What a reflection on 
the friendship of the world! 

Notorious wits like Sydney Smith, 
Jekyll, Luttrell, Bernal Osborne, have 
disappeared from the scene, the last 
survivor having been Doctor Quin, the 
advocate of homeopathy. I met him 
one night at Lady Craven's, where he 
and I were constant guests; I had a bad 
headache, and Lady Craven, much 
against my will, asked him what I 
should take. “Advice,” he answered 
promptly. 

Great changes in dinners occurred 
during the forties. Formerly a large 
turbot with red festoons of lobster was 
an inevitable dish at a London dinner 
party; a saddle of mutton at the head 
of the table, which was carved by the 
host; and a couple of chickens with 
white sauce and tongue in the middle, 
was a necessity, and led to various con- 
ventional compliments as to whether 
the hostess or her neighbor should 
carve them. Sir David Dundas used to 
tell of a chicken being launched on his 
lap, and the lady with a sweet smile 
saying: “Would you kindly give me 
back that chicken?’ With six side 
dishes and two bottles of champagne 
in silver coolers the table was com- 
plete. The champagne was only 
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handed round after the second course, 
and was drunk in homceopathic doses 
out of small tubes of glass which con- 
tained little but froth. Lord Alvanley 
was the first who had courage to pro- 
test, saying, “You might as well expect 
us to drink our wine out of thermom- 
eters.” After dinner the cloth was re- 
moved, and the wine and dessert put 
on a shining mahogany table. The 
Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesdon used to 
drink the health of each candidate for 
holy orders; but as he did not like 
drinking so much himself, he always 
kept by him a bottle of toast and 
water. On one occasion a bumptious 
young man, on being asked what wine 
he would have, replied, “A little of your 
lordship’s bottle, if you please,” think- 
ing to get something of superior excel- 
lence. “Take my bottle to him,” said 
the bishop to his butler. But now the 
good old habit of the master of the 
house asking his guests to drink wine 
with him has passed away; yet in the 
early days of the reign it was so much 
the fashion that when the change be- 
she 


gan, on a host asking a lady if 
drank no wine, she replied, “Do you 
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expect me to drink it with the butler 

It was at Lady Sydney's hospitable 
table in Cleveland Square that I gained 
my first experience of what was then 
called diner 4 la russe, when the viands 
were carved off the table, and the fruit, 
and probably flowers, were on the cloth 
which was not removed after dinner— 
tea always following coffee. 

In country houses, luncheons con- 
sisted of cold meat, or the children’s 
dinner; and the men who were going to 
shoot made themselves sandwiches 
from the cold meat which, with per- 
haps an egg, constituted the ordinary 
breakfast. Battues and hot luncheons 
were an innovation introduced by the 
prince consort. 

Breakfasts used to be given by Rog- 
ers the banker and poet, who, in addi- 
tion to the literary charm of his com- 
pany, would delight his guests with the 
musical notes of an artificial nightin- 
gale, which sat in a cage outside his 
window. His poems of Italy were 
beautifully illustrated by Stothard, 
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Turner, and Calcott—a novelty in those 
days. Luttrell said that his poems 
“would have been dished but for their 
plates.” 

Visitors to Holland House still may 
see on a seat in the garden that lovely 
tribute to his “Pleasures of Memory:” 


Here Rogers sat, and here forever dwell 
With me those memories which he sang 
so well. 


He died at the age of ninety-three in 
1858, having seen in his youth the 
heads of rebels on Temple Bar, and 
cartloads of young girls who had taken 
part in the Gordon riots, in dresses of 
various colors, on their way to be exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding Disraeli’s assertion 
that to breakfast out was a plebeian 
amusement, Mr. Gladstone continued 
his breakfasts on Thursdays till he left 
Harley Street in 1880. 

Smoking existed from the time of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but only on sufferance, 
and many were the evenings in winter 
when the smoking brigade was sent 
across a sloppy yard to smoke in the 
haraess room; or, when there were less 
bigeted hosts, we were allowed to re- 
maia in the servants’ hall. No gentle- 
man ever smoked in the streets till 
after the Crimean peace; and ladies 
never sullied their lips with tobacco, or 
ever. allowed men to smoke in their 
presence. It was not till the year °45 
that a smoking-room was first estab- 
lished in the Holy of Holies, 18 Dandy- 
dom, White’s Club; and it was 1881 be- 
fore smoking was allowed below the 
attics in Brooks's. 

Thanks to the introduction by the 
Prince of Wales of smoking after din- 
ner, wine drinking is now over. What 
it was in old days appears almost in- 
credible. The late Lord Clanwilliam 
told me of one occasion when he had 
dined at a friend’s villa near Putney. 
The dinner was extraordinarily late for 
those days—at eight o’clock. When 
they at last rose from the table and 
went up to their rooms, Lord Clanwil- 
liam flung open his window, and saw 
the haymakers coming into the field. “I 
wonder,” he thought, “what hour they 














consulting his 


begin work,” and on 
watch he found it was 8.30. The hay- 
makers were returning to work from 


their breakfasts! Mr. Gladstone recol- 
lects that on one occasion when a host 
put to a bishop who was dining with 
him the ordinary formula, “Will your 
lordship have any more wine?’ the 
bishop replied in a solemn _ voice, 
“Thank you, not till we have drunk 
what we have before us.” 

When I first entered the Admiralty 
as a boy, about every three weeks the 
chief clerk used to come into the room 
where I sat with a “jabot frill” and en- 
tirely dressed for the evening, and say, 
“Mr. Jesse, I shall not be here to-mor- 
row, for I am going to dine out to- 
night.” And this was not meant as a 
joke, but was considered quite a nat- 
ural thing. At other times, J. H. Jesse, 
who was my immediate chief, used 
to tell us stories too well known to re- 
peat, of the wild freaks of Lord Water- 
ford and Charles and Frank Sheridan, 
which would now be impossible. Im- 
agine such an occurrence as this: A 


mad party were on their way back 
from dinner “bear-fighting’” in Pall 
Mall. One of the party threw Frank 


Sheridan’s hat over the area rails. At 
that inauspicious moment a bishop is- 
sued from the classical portico of the 
Athenzeum and in an instant his hat 
was transferred to Frank Sheridan's 
head, and the others making common 
cause with the bishop vainly pursued 
the thief down the street. The next 
morning Frank Sheridan calmly went 
down to his clerical duties at the Ad- 
miralty in the ecclesiastical hat! 

I once asked Mr. Charles Villiers how 
he compared the morals of his early 
days with those of our time. He an- 
swered with a touch of cynicism that 
he supposed human nature was human 
nature at all times, but one difference 
was manifest. In his golden days, 
every young man, even if he was busy, 
pretended to be idle; now every young 
man, if he was idle, pretended to be 
busy; and that meant a good deal. The 
stricter sabbatarianism of the early 
years of the reign existed side by side 
with a lamentable laxity, and perhaps 
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the looser morals of those times were a 
reaction against the too Puritanic re- 
straints of the dreary Sundays. I think 
of the weary services of my youth, 
when, with a properly pomatumed 
head, I was taken to the high pews, 
where I had to listen to the fatuous and 
lengthy sermons of a curate in a black 
gown and bands, and the refined music 
of Tate and Brady. Whata debt we who 
live now owe to the movement which 
has emancipated us from that melan- 
choly view of our religious duties; 
though there may be danger of going 
too far in the opposite extreme, of pay- 
ing too little regard to the scruples of 
others, and letting our Sunday amuse- 
ments rob some of needed rest. Cock- 
fighting, which was illegal, flourished 
at a farm near Harrow till the fifties. 
Prize-fights were still fashionable, and 
there was a great fight, which excited 
the sporting world, between Tom Say- 
ers and an American, J. Heenan, called 
the “Benicia Boy,” at Farnborough In 
1860. A subscription for the English 
champion was started by Napier Street, 
to which the House of Commons, 
headed by Lord Palmerston, contrib- 
uted. Early in the reign oaths were an 
ordinary ingredient in polite conversa- 
tion. The queen’s favorite prime min- 
ister was more than an ordinary sinner 
in this way. Archdeacon Denison once 
complained to him that on going to his 
brother, Lord Beauvale, on the subject 
of some Ecclesiastical Bill, he had 
damned him, and damned the bill, and 
damned everything. “But, damn it, 
what could he do?’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne. Count D’Orsay once called on 
the publishers, Messrs. Saunders & Ot- 
ley, on Lady Blessington’s behalf, and 
used very strong language. A beau- 
tiful gentleman in a white neckcloth 
said he would rather sacrifice Lady 
Blessington’s patronage than stand 
such personal abuse. “I was not per- 
sonal,” said D’Orsay. “If you are 
Saunders, then damn Otley; if you are 
Otley, then damn Saunders.” 

At regimental messes coarse acts and 
coarse language were common, and at 
private dinner tables the departure of 
the ladies from the room was the signal 
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for every sort of loose and indecent 
conversation. That is rarely the case 
now. 

Sir Frederic Rogers in 1842 tried hard 
in the columns of the Times to kill 
duels by ridicule, and they were for- 
bidden in the army in 1844, but they 
still existed. I well recollect Lord 
Cardigan’s trial in the House of Lords, 
where, in consequence of a legal tech- 
nicality, he was acquitted of the mur- 
der of Captain Tucker in a duel. 
Ridicule, however, gave the coup de 
grace to duels. In 1852 George Smythe, 
the representative of the Young En- 
gland party, and Colonel Romilly were 
going to fight in consequence of an 
electioneering quarrel. When they got 
to the Weybridge Station there was 
only one fly to be had, so both com- 
batants, thirsting for each other's 
blood, and their seconds had to drive 
over in it to the chosen spot, George 
Smythe sitting on the box, and Colonel 
Romilly, with both the seconds, inside. 
At the fateful moment a pheasant rose 
out of a copse, as in Leech’s famous 
caricature, and a pistol went off. The 
combatants exchanged shots, and the 
foes returned as they came. The inci- 
dent was dealt with in a witty article 
in the Times, and so ridicule did more 
than mortality to kill duelling. Sol- 
vuntur risu tabule. 

One of the most remarkable changes 
of manners has been that familiarities 
have taken the place of formalities. In 
my early days few elderly ladies ad- 
dressed their husbands by their Chris- 
tian names in public. I never heard 
my mother call my father by his Chris- 
tian name. I recollect that Lady ‘s 
fame was imperilled because, after 
some great man’s death, a letter from 
her to him was discovered beginning 
with his Christian name. I think I am 
right in saying that at Eton we never 
recognized the existence of such a 
thing. Even boys who “knew each 
other at home” never divulged them. 
Letters between friends often began 
“My dear Sir,” and many boys in my 
time addressed their fathers always 
as “Sir.” A friend of mine, Gerald 
Ponsonby, dining with Lady Jersey, 
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heard her say that she never recollected 
her father, Lord Westmorland, though 
specially attached to his sister, Lady 
Lonsdale, call her anything but Lady 
Lonsdale; and Henry Greville, who 
was present at the same dinner, said he 
remembered his mother, Lady Char- 
lotte, and her brother, the Duke of 
Portland, meeting in the morning at 
Welbeck and saying “How is your 
Ladyship this morning?’ and her reply- 
ing with all solemnity, “I am quite 
well, I am obliged to your Grace.” 

All shopkeepers are now “young gen- 
tlemen” and “young ladies.” The 
Duchess of Somerset, on making in- 
quiry about something she had pur- 
chased at Swan & Edgar’s, was asked 
if she had been served by a young gen- 
tleman with fair hair. “No,” she said 
meditatively, “I think it was by an 
elderly nobleman with a bald head.” 

Photography was in its infancy early 
in the fifties, and had just begun to be 
common in the hideous daguerreotypes 
and talbotypes of that time. The witty 
Lady Morley used to say in reply to 
any complaint of the dulness of the 


weather, “What can you expect when 


the sun is busy all day taking like- 
nesses in Regent Street?” 

Before 1860 there were games but no 
erazes. Tennis, cricket, and rowing 
existed, but created no enthusiasm. 
The boat races were watched by row- 
ing men and the friends of the crews, 
and that was all. I well recollect the 
great public school matches at Lord’s, 
where the Winchester men, as they al- 
ways called themselves, wore tall white 
hats. They were attended only by 
some schoolboys, their relations, and 
those who were really interested in 
cricket. In all athletic sports there has 
been a marked development. Men row 
better, run faster, leap higher, gain 
larger scores at cricket than the men of 
the days gone by. In 1860 women first 
entered the field as competitors with 
men in outdoor games. Croquet could 
be played by men and women; and in 
1870 women, leaving “les grices” and 
embroidery frames, found they could 
compete with men in lawn tennis, as 
they do now in bicycling, golf, fishing, 
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and hunting. The present generation 
of splendidly developed girls shows 
how useful these athletic exercises 
have become; but we must all recognize 
that the age in which we live is an age 
of emancipation. The swaddling clothes 
of childhood have been cast aside, and 
the limbs are unfettered. 

This is the case in art, in music, 
which has come in the light of a new 
mode of expression for all the subtle 
and innermost experiences of modern 
thought, in dress, in furniture, and es- 
sentially in ideas and conversation. 

Conventionalities and commonplaces 
have been supplanted by daring and 
originality, and who shall venture to 
say that the change is for the worse? 

Following this movement a certain 
number of ambitious young women, 
whom envious people called’ the 
“Souls,” some clever by education, 
some by intuition, some from a sublime 
audacity, appeared about ten years ago 
on the stage of London society. By the 
brilliancy of their conversation, by 


their attractiveness and their personal 
charm,—and may it be said from a di- 


vine instinct which taught them how 
dear flattery is to the race of men?— 
they gradually drew into their society 
much that was distinguished, clever, 
and agreeable in social and political 
life. They soon succeeded in com- 
pletely breaking down the barriers that 
had heretofore existed between men of 
opposite political parties, and included 
in their ranks everybody who, in their 
opinion, added anything to the gaiety 
of nations. Never having myself been 
admitted into the heart of this society, 
I have sometimes been allowed to feel 
its throbbings, and to be drawn into 
sufficient proximity to estimate the real 
effect its existence has produced in so- 
cial life; and when I have compared the 
sparkle, dash, and vitality of its con- 
versation with the stereotyped conven- 
tionalities of the ordinary “Have you 
been to the Academy?” sort of talk of 
my earlier days, I think that under 
whatever name they live on the lips of 
men we must take off our hats and 
make our bow to them with courtesy 
and admiration. No doubt women by 
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becoming the companions and competi- 
tors of men in all their amusements 
and pursuits, have lost somewhat the 
old-fashioned respect and deference 
they received in earlier days. But “la 
femme est toujours la femme, et jamais 
ne sera qu'une femme tant que le 
monde entier durera.” 

It cannot be denied that with the 
growth of education far greater latl- 
tude in conversation is now allowed in 
the presence of ladies; but we live in a 
time of introspection and self-analysis 
unknown to former generations, and 
the realistic tendencies of our modern 
novels have been imported into our 
modern talk; but we should bear in 
mind the wise words of Lord Bowen, 
who tells us that it is not the absence 
of costume, but the presence of inno- 
cence, which made the happiness of the 
Garden of Eden. 

I cannot venture to describe the mod- 
ern young lady of this fin de siécle, but 
shall take refuge in what Lucas Mallett 
says, “that, compared with even a su- 
perficial comprehension of the intrica- 
cies of her thought and conduct, the 
mastery of the Chinese language would 
supply an airy pastime, the study of 
the higher mathematics a gentle seda- 
tive.” 

Taking the morals of 1837 and the 
morals of to-day, and making allow- 
ance for Charles Villiers’s dictum that 
“human nature is human nature,” I be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding the en. 
forced absence of the restraining influ- 
ence of a court and its society, morals 
in the main have improved. I am 
amazed by the marvellous strides in the 
manners and education of young chil- 
dren; instead of the shy self-conscious- 
ness of my youth we see everywhere 
well-mannered, well-educated little folk 
who can speak intelligently and answer 
when they are spoken to. When I 
think of the rough times of dear Eton, 
the sanded floor, the horrid food, the 
six o’clock school without greatcoats, 
the complete absence of any attempt at 
educating stupid boys like myself, I 
tremble at the pitch men and women 
have reached. Now there has come a 
very Capua of luxury, which indeeu 
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has not yet, but may later produce ef- 
feminacy—the early cup of tea in bed, 
the heavy luncheons with their liquors 
and cigarettes, the profusion of flowers, 
the blaze of diamonds, the costly din- 
ners and champagne, the soft and lux- 
urious furniture, the warmth and the 
comfort in travelling; but we may be- 
lieve that men will not in consequence 
“lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world’—and every day we are re- 
minded by some noble deeds of gal- 
lantry that this is not the case. 
People’s tongues have had their 
changes of fashion, too. There were 
many old-fashioned folk who in my 
young days still pronounced gold as 
“goold,” china as “chaney,” Rome as 
“Room,” James as “Jeames,” cucumber 
“cowcumber,” yellow as “yaller,” 


as 


lilac as “lalock,” Grosvenor as Grasve- 
nor,” and Lady Jersey as “Lady Jar- 
sey.” 
when at Harrow 
“Byron.” 

Fully to describe the changes in Lon- 
don during her Majesty’s reign would 


My father told me that Byron 
was always called 


be impossible. The new Houses of Par- 
liament were just begun to be built 
when the queen came to the throne; the 
Thames Embankment had not been be- 
gun. Nearly all the fashionable part of 
London has been rebuilt. The Marble 
Arch was removed to where it now 
stands in 1851, to make way for the 
new facade of Buckingham Palace; the 
bridge over the ornamental water was 
not built until 1857. In 1886 the Duke 
of Wellington’s statue was taken down 
and the position of the archway at the 
top of Constitution Hill was altered. 
Before this the drive used to be re- 
served for those having the entrée, and 
was only thrown open to the public 
then. Green Park was in my child- 
hood surrounded by a high brick wall, 
inside of which was a house belonging 
to Lady William Gordon. A bit of 
water was by it. The mound on which 
a great sycamore now flourishes was 
Lady W. Gordon's ice-house, and the 
stags which were at the entrance were 
removed to Albert Gate, where they 
now remain. At the north-east corner 
was a large reservoir, which existed till 
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1856; and I can see now in my mind’s 
eye the marks of women’s pattens in 
the muddy tracks which did duty for 
paths in those days. It is only twenty 
years ago since one of the gatekeepers 
at the top of Portland Place used to tell 
of the days when he was a keeper, pre- 
serving game in the fields and coverts 
which are now the beautifully laid out 
grounds of Regent’s Park. I do not 
recollect a turnpike at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, but it was 1865 before the tolls 
were abolished in Kensington and 
Bayswater, and tolls were exacted at 
the metropolitan bridges up to 1879. 
Tattersall’s stood till 1865 at the top of 
Grosvenor Place, all of which has been 
rebuilt. Belgravia was in process of 
building when the queen came to the 
throne—Belgravia where, as Lady Mor- 
ley said, “all the women were brave 
and all the men modest,” alluding «co 
the new habit, which sprang up in the 
fifties, of women being allowed to walk 
alone in that district. Formerly no 
lady ever went out unaccompanied by a 
servant; young married ladies scarcely 
ever received men visitors or danced 
except on rare occasions. Late in the 
forties five o’clock teas were just com- 
ing into vogue, the old Duchess of Bed- 
ford’s being, as I considered, very 
dreary festivities. 

Swiss peasant girls with little brooms 
of wood shavings attracted the chil- 
dren in the streets with their song of 
“Who'll buy a Broom?’ These have 
been replaced by shrill-voiced urchins 
yelling “Winner! Winner!” and by the 
obnoxious whistle summoning a cab. 

Up till the end of the forties the old 
hackney coaches, with straw in the bot- 
tom for the passengers’ feet, with driv- 
ers clad in seven-caped coats, and wi 
their miserable jades, still crawled 
about the London streets. It was told 
of a certain beau that he arrived at din- 
ner with a straw hanging to his shoe; 
he apologized for this, saying his car- 
riage had not returned from his wife's 
funeral, and he had been compelled to 
come in a hackney coach. The cabs 
were painted yellow, and the drivers 
were perched on little boxes at the side, 
instead of, as now, at the, back. These 
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were not of long duration, and were 
soon superseded by the four-wheeler 
and the hansom cab. Mail coaches of 
course were still running to all places 
to which the railroads had not yet pen- 
etrated. In 1837, a year of great se- 
verity, the mails were carried from 
Canterbury to Dover in sleighs. Omni- 
buses were few, with straw in the bot- 
tom. The lowest fare was sixpence, 
and in them never was a lady seen. 
Ladies of fashion went out for a sol- 
emn drive round the park on Sundays; 
but no lady went in a single-horse car- 
riage till Lord Brougham invented the 
earriage which still bears his name. 
The victoria, the barouche or landau, 
appeared later on. No lady would will- 
ingly have driven down St. James's 
Street, or have dreamt of stopping at a 
club door. No lady of fashion went out 
to dinner except in a chariot, which 
was pronounced “charrot,” with a 
coachman in a wig, and with one or 
two men-servants in silk stockings. In- 
deed, the yellow chariot and the tall 
footmen with long staves behind the 
old Duchess of Cleveland’s chariot are 


fresh in the memory of even young peo- 
ple and must still have been seen by 
the present generation, who can recol- 


lect Lady Mildred Beresford Hope's 
pony carriage with two outriders. 

It is impossible, even in an article as 
frivolous as this, to pass by in absolute 
silence the glorious progress of the 
queen’s reign. In 1836 there were fifty- 
two thousand convicts living in foreign 
lands in a state of bestial immorality. 
Now, notwithstanding the increase of 
population, there are only four thou- 
sand undergoing penal servitude, and 
in this country. In 1837 four thousand 
debtors were lying in common cells, 
with damp brick walls, with no bea- 
ding, and herded with murderers and 
common malefactors. Now transporta- 
tion and imprisonment for debt have 
been abolished. Just before the queen's 
accession a little boy was condemned to 
death for breaking a confectioner’s 
window and stealing sweets. Now no 
one can be hanged for a less crime than 
murder. Executions are not in public: 
the terrible scenes of witnessing them 
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are done away with, and I hope the 
sensational hoisting of the black flag 
will soon be a thing of the past. A 
friend of mine told me how in his 
youth he used to witness the executions 
at Tyburn. And within a few years 
there existed—and may exist now, for 
all I know—on the top of the house 
near the Marble Arch, which, when I 
was young, belonged to the Dowager 
Duchess of Somerset, a bench from 
which the frivolous and fashionable 
world used to witness with indiffer 
ence, if not amusement, these terrible 
executions. Reduction of sentences 
has been followed by diminution of 
criminals, the young are protected from 
the shame and cruelty of becoming 
gaol birds, and the whole system of 
prison discipline is now laid on wise 
and merciful lines. 

Lunatics are treated with careful 
kindness, instead of being chained to 
gether on beds of straw, naked, hand- 
cuffed, and shown at twopence a head 
for each visitor. Factory acts have 
been passed by which children of four. 
five, and six have been saved from be- 
ing harnessed to trucks in coal mines, 
and being forced to climb chimneys. 
Women have been protected in danger 
ous trades. We have public baths for 
health and cleanliness. Free trade has 
made food cheap, to the enormous ad- 
vantage of the consumer. There is 
free education for the children of the 
poor, at a cost of 10,000,000]. per an 
num to the nation; cheap postage, 
cheap newspapers, cheap books, and 
free libraries are all aiding to fit the 
democracy for their duties. 

In 1837 eighty thousand letters were 
posted; now there are two hundred mil- 
lion posted yearly. In 18387 hospitals 
were in a horrid state, and no nurses 
of a higher type than Dickens’s Mrs. 
Gamp and Mrs. Harris existed. Chil 
dren’s hospitals there were none. Now 
the health of the people is cared for as 
it never was before, and it may almost 
be said, the dumb speak, and the blind 
receive their sight. Mortality has been 
lessened; pain has been mitigated by 
anesthetics; surgical operations, once 
perilous or impossible. are now safely 
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performed; and hospitals abound, and 
before the year is out will be nobly en- 
dowed. The old man of my early recol- 
lections, crippled by gout and disease, 
is no longer to be seen; and men of an 
age advanced beyond the experience of 
those days are overtaken by kindly 
death on the bicycle track or on the 
golf links. 

Picture-galleries have been instituted, 
parks and museums and gardens 
thrown open, and the old pharisaical 
sabbatarianism, which closed them on 
the only days when artisans and work- 
men could enjoy them, has been ban- 
ished to a certain degree. As lately as 
1845 nobody could carry a_ bundle, 
sleep, or walk in a working dress in St. 
James’s Park; and the Royal Parks, as 
compared with the present time, were 
a howling wilderness, without a flower 
bed or a shrubbery. The lovely park 
in Battersea, the scene of modern cy- 
cling, consisted of damp market gar- 
dens, where asparagus, which was 
called “Battersea was cuiti- 
vated. 

I am aware that 
blows upon an older 
longer from a happy shore,” but, 
looking back over the long vista of 
forty years, I see improvements every- 
where, with few exceptions. Men's 
morals, and certainly their language, 
have improved, excessive drinking has 
become unfashionable and almost un- 
known in the society of gentlemen, ci- 
gars and cigarettes have replaced the 
filthy habit of taking snuff, night-caps 
and stuffy four-posters and sweltering 
feather beds have been replaced by 
fresh air and tubs, and electricity has 
snuffed out cotton-wicked candles and 
rid us of tinder-boxes, and may ere 
long rid us of gas. Everybody is clean, 
and it would be difficult to find a man 
or a woman in society who is not en 
gaged in some good and useful work, 
or some endeavor to help others in the 
sorrows and struggles of life. 

Finally, in the language Lord 
Brougham, the queen can that 
“she found law dear, and she will leave 
it cheap; she found it a sealed book, 
she will leave it a living letter; found it 


- 
grass, 


that 
no 


“the wind 
head blows 


of 


boast 
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the patrimony of the rich, and will 
leave it the inheritance of the poor; 
found it the two-edged sword of craft 
and oppression, and will leave it the 
staff of honesty and the shield of inno- 
cence.” 

And now I have done. I know that 
it is for the old only to dream dreams 
and the young to see visions; but hav- 
ing dreamt my dream, I indulge for a 
moment in the privilege of the young: 
and while humbly acknowledging that 
there are many social problems to be 
solved, and that, as Machiavelli said, 
“a free government, in order to main- 
tain itself free, has need every day of 
some new provision in favor of liberty,” 
I think I see a vision of the glories to 
be accomplished in succeeding genera- 
tions, and cherish a faith “which is 
large in time, and that which shapes it 
to some perfect end.” 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 

Yet in its go-cart—Patience give it time 

To learn its limbs—there is a hand that 
guides. 


ALGERNON WEST. 





IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE 
SOWERS.”’ 
CHAPTER XV. 
AN ULTIMATUM. 
“I do believe yourself against yourself.” 

Neither Estella nor her father had a 
great liking for the city of Madrid, 
which, indeed, is at no time desirable. 
In the winter it is cold, in the summer 
exceedingly hot, and during’ the 
changes of the seasons of a_ treacher- 
ous weather difficult to surpass. The 
social atmosphere was no more genial 
at the period with which we deal, for it 
blew hot and cold, and _ treachery 
marked every change. 

Although the queen regent seemed 
to be nearing at last a successful issue 
to her long and eventful struggle 
against Don Carlos, she had enemies 
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nearer home, whose movements were 
equally dangerous to the throne of the 
child-queen. 

“I cannot afford to have an honest 
soldier so far removed from the capi- 
tal,” said Christina, who never laid 
aside the woman while playing the 
queen, as Vincente kissed her hand on 
presenting himself at court. The gen- 
eral smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“What did she say—what did she 
say?” the intriguers whispered eagerly, 
as the great soldier made his way 
toward the door, with the haste of one 
who was no courtier. But they re- 
ceived no answer. 

The general had taken a 
rooms in one of the hotels on the 
Puerta del Sol, and hurried thither, 
well pleased to have escaped so easily 
from a palace where self-seeking—tnat 
grim spirit that haunts the abodes of 
royalty—had long reigned supreme. 

There was, the servants told him, a 
visitor in the salon, one who had asked 
for the general, and on learning of his 
absence had insisted on being received 
by the sefiorita. 

“That sounds like Conyngham,” mut- 
tered the general, unbuckling his 
sword, for he had but one weapon, and 
wore it in the presence of the queen 
and her enemies alike. 

It was, indeed, Conyngham, whose 
gay laugh Vincente heard before lhe 
crossed the threshold of Estella’s 
drawing-room. ihe Englishman was 


suite of 


in uniform, and stood with his back 
turned toward the door by which the 
general entered. 

“It is Sefor Conyngham,” said Es- 
tella at once, in a quiet voice, “who has 
been wounded and six weeks in the 
hospital.” 

“Yes,” said Conyngham; “but I am 
well again now. And I got my _ ap- 
pointment while 1 was still in the sis- 


ters’ care.” 

He laughed, though his face was pale 
and thin, and approached the general 
with extended hand. The general had 
come to Madrid with the intention of 
refusing to take that hand, and those 
who knew him said that this soldier 
never swerved from his purpose. He 
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looked for a moment into Conyngham’s 
eyes, and then shook hands with him. 
He did not disguise the hesitation, 
which was apparent to both Estella 
and the Englishman. 

“How were you wounded 

“I was stabbed in the back on 
Toledo road, ten miles from here.” 

“Not by a robber, not for 
money.” 

“No one ever hated me or cared for 
me on that account,” laughed Conyng- 
ham. 

“Then who did it?’ asked General 
Vincente, unbuttoning his gloves. 

Conyngham hesitated. 

“A man with whom I quarrelled on 
the road,” he made reply; but it was 


9 


he asked. 
the 


your 


no answer at all, as hearers and 
speaker alike recognized in a flash of 
thought. 


“He left me for dead on the road, but 
a carter picked me up and brought me 
to Madrid, to the hospital of the Her- 
manas, where I have been ever since.” 

There were flowers on the table, and 
the general stooped over them with a 
delicate appreciation of their scent. 
He was a great lover of flowers, and, 
indeed, had a sense of the beautiful 
quite out of keeping with the color of 
his coat. 

“You must beware,” he 
that you wear the queen’s uniform. 
There is treachery abroad, I fear. 
Even I have had an anonymous letter 
of warning.” 

“IT should like to know who wrote it,” 
exclaimed Conyngham, with a sudden 
flash of anger in his eyes. 

The general laughed pleasantly. 

“So should I,” he said; “merely as a 
matter of curiosity.” 

And he turned toward the door, 
which was opened at this moment by 
a servant. 

“A gentleman wishing to see me, 
Englishman as it would appear,” 
continued, looking at the card. 

“By the way,” said Conyngham, as 
the general moved away, “I am _ in- 
structed to inform you that I am at- 
tached to your staff, as an extra aide- 
de-camp, during your stay in Madrid.” 

The general nodded, and left Estella 


said, “now 


an 
he 
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and Conyngham alone in the drawing- 
room. Conyngham turned on Es- 
tella. 

“So that I have a right to be near 
you,” he said, “which is all that I 
want.” 

He spoke lightly enough, as was his 
habit, but Estella, who was wise in 
those matters that women know, pre- 
ferred not to meet his eyes, which 
were grave and deep. 

“Such things are quickly said,’ Es- 
tella retorted. 

“Yes; and it takes a long time to 
prove them.” 

The general had left his gloves on 
the table. Estella took them up 
and appeared to be interested in 
them. 

“Perhaps a lifetime,’ she suggested. 

“I ask no less, sefiorita.” 

“Then you ask much.” 

“And I give all, though that is little 
enough.” 

They spoke slowly, not bandying 
words, but exchanging thoughts. LEs- 
tella was grave. Conyngham’s atti- 
tude was that which he ever displayed 
to the world—namely, one of cheerful 
optimism, as behooved a strong man 
who had not yet known fear. 

“Ts it too little, sefiorita?’ he asked. 

She was sitting at the table, and 
would not look up, neither would she 
answer his question. He was stand- 
ing quite close to her, upright in his 
bright uniform, his hand on his sword, 
and all her attention was fixed on the 
flowers which had called forth the gen- 
eral’s outspoken admiration. She 
touched them with fingers hardly 
lighter than his. 

“Now that I think of it,” said Co- 
nyngham, after a pause, “what I give 
is nothing.” 

Estella’s face wore a queer little 
smile, as of a deeper knowledge. 

“Nothing at all,’ continued the En- 
glishman; “for I have nothing to give, 
and you know nothing of me.” 

“Three months ago,’ answered Es- 
tella, “we had never heard of you, and 
you had never seen me,” she added, 


with a little laugh. 
“T have seen nothing else since,” Co- 


nyngham replied deliberately, “for 1] 
have gone about the world a_ blind 
man.” 

“In three months one cannot decide 
matters that affect a whole lifetime,” 
said the girl. 

“This matter decided itself in taree 
minutes, so far as I am concerned, 
seflorita, in the old palace at Ronda. 
It is a matter that time is powerless to 
affect one way or the other.” 

“With some people; but you are 
hasty and impetuous. My father said 
it of you, and he is never mistaken.” 

“Then you do not trust’ me, 
seforita.” 

Estella had turned away her face, so 
that he could only see her mantilla and 
the folds of her golden hair gleaming 
through the black lace. She shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“It is not due to yourself nor to all 
who know you in Spain if I do,” she 
said. 

“All who know me?" 

“Yes,” she continued—‘Father Con- 
cha, Sefiora Barenna, my father, and 
others at Ronda.” 

“Ah! And what leads them to mis- 
trust me?” 

“Your own actions,” replied Estella. 

And Conyngham was too simple- 
minded, too inexperienced in such mat- 
ters to understand the ring of anxiety 
in her voice. 

“I do not much mind what the rest 
of the world thinks of me,” he said. “I 
have never owed anything to the 
world, nor asked anything from it. 
They are welcome to think what they 
like. But with you it is different. Is 
it possible, sefiorita, to make you trust 
me?’ 

Estella did not answer at once. 
After a pause she gave an _ indifferent 
jerk of the head. 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

“If it is pessible I will do it.” 

“It is quite easy,” she answered, 
raising her head and looking out of the 
window, with an air that seemed to in- 
dicate that her interests lay without 
and not in this room at all. 

“How can I do it?” 

She gave a short, hard laugh, which 





























to experienced ears would have  be- 
trayed her instantly. 

“By showing me the letter you wrote 
to Julia Barenna,” she said. 

“I cannot do that.” 

“No?” said significantly. <A 
woman fighting for her own happiness 
is no sparing adversary. 

“Will nothing else than the sight of 
that letter satisfy you, seforita?”’ 

Her profile was turned toward him, 
delicate and proud, with the perfect 
chiselling of outline that only 
with a long descent and bespeaks the 
blood of a line of gentle ancestors, for 
Estella Vincente had in her veins 
blood that was counted noble in Spain, 
the land of a bygone glory. 

“Nothing,” answered; 
the question of my being satisfied 
hardly of importance. You asked me 
to trust you, and you make it difficult 





she 


comes 


“though 


is 


she 


by your actions. In return 1 ask a 
proof, that is all.” 

“Do you want to trust me?” 

He had come a little closer to her, 


and was grave enough now. 

“Why do you ask that?’ she inquired 
in a low voice. 

“Do you want to. trust 
asked, and it is to be supposed that he 
was able to detect an infinitesimal ac- 
quiescent movement of her head. 

“Then if that letter in existence 
you shall have it,” he said. “You say 
that my actions have borne evidence 
against me. I shall trust to action and 
not to words to refute that evidence. 
But you must give me time. Will you 
do that?’ 

“You always ask something. 

“Yes, seforita, from you, but from 
no one else in the world.” 

He gave a sudden laugh and walked 
to the window, where he stood looking 


me?’ he 


Is 


at her. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “I shall be ask- 
ing all my life from you. Perhaps that 
is why we were created, seforita—I to 
ask, you to give; perhaps that is hap- 
piness, Estella.” 

She raised her eyes, but did not meet 
his, looking past him through the open 
window. The hotel was situated at 
the lower end of the Puerta del Sol, the 
VOL. XIV. 72 
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quiet end and farthest removed from 
the hum of the market and the busy 
sounds of traftic. These only came in 


the form of a distant hum, like the 
continuous roar of surf upon an un 
seen shore. Below the windows a 


passing water-seller plied his trade, 
and his monotonous cry of “Agua—a— 
a! Agua—a—a!”’ rose like a wail, like 
the voice of one crying in that human 
wilderness where solitude reigns as 
surely as in the desert. 

For a moment Estella glanced at Co 
nyngham gravely, and his eyes were 
no They were not the 
first, but only two out of many mil 
lions, wonder what happiness 
and where it hides in this busy world. 

They had not spoken or moved, when 
the door was again opened by a ser 
vant, who bowed toward Conyngham, 


less serious. 


to Is, 


and then stood aside to allow ingress 
to one who followed on his heels. 


This was a tall man, white-haired ana 
white of face. Indeed, his cheeks had 
the dead pallor of paper, and seemed 
to drawn over the cheek-bones at 
such tension as gave to the skin a polish 
like that of marble. One 
many such in London 
and they usually indicate 
either mental or physical. 
The stranger forward with a 
perfect lack of embarrassment, which 
proved him to be a man of the world. 
His bow to Estella clearly indicated 
that his business lay with Conyngham. 
He was the incarnation of the Conti- 
nental ideal of the polished, cold 
Englishman, and had the air of a diplo 
mat, such as this country sends to for 
eign courts praise blame, to 
declare friendship or war with the same 
imperturbable 


be 
fine sees 
streets, 


suffering. 


faces 


came 


to or 


calm suavity and po 
liteness, 

“I come from General Vincente,” 
said to Conyngham, “who will follow 
in a moment, when he has despatched 
some business which detains him. I 
have a letter to the general, and am, in 
fact, in need of his assistance.” 

He broke off, turning to Estella, who 
was moving toward the door. 

“IT was especially instructed,” he said 
quickly to her, “to ask you not to leave 
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us. You were, I believe, at school 
with my nieces in England, and when 
my business, which is of the briefest, 
is concluded, I have messages to de- 
liver to you from Mary and Amy Main. 
waring.” 

Estella smiled 
her seat. 

Then the stranger turned to Conyng- 
ham. 

“The general told me,” he went on, in 
his cold voice, without a gleam of 
geniality or even of life in his eyes, 
“that if I followed the servant to the 
drawing-room I should find here an 
English aide-de-camp, who is fully in 
his confidence, and upon whose good- 
nature and assistance I could rely.” 

“I am for the time General \in- 
cente’s aide-de-camp, and I am an En- 
glishman,” answered Conyngham. 

The stranger bowed. 

“I did not explain my business to 
General Vincente, said he, “who 
asked me to wait until he came, and 
then tell the story to you both at one 
time. In the mean time I was to in- 
troduce myself to you.” 

Conyngham waited in silence. 

“My name is Sir John Pleydell,” said 
the stranger quietly. 


a little and resumed 


” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN HONOR. 


‘He makes no friend who never made a foe.” 

Conyngham remembered the name 
of Pleydell well enough, and glanced 
sharply at Estella, recollecting that the 
general received the 7imes from Lon- 
don. Before he had time to make an 
answer—and, indeed, he had none 
ready—the general came into the room. 

“Ah!” said Vincente, in his emphat- 
ically sociable manner, “I see you know 
each other already, so an introduction 
is superfluous. And now we will have 
Sir John’s story. Be seated, my dear 
sir. But first a little refreshment. It 
is a dusty day—a lemonade?” 

Sir John declined, his manner strik- 
ingly cold and reserved beside the 
genial empressement of General Vin- 
cente. In truth, the two men seemed 
to belong to opposite poles, the one of 
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cold and the other of heat. Sir John 
had the chill air of one who had mixed 
among his fellow-men only to see their 
evil side. For this world is a cold 
place to those that look on it with a 
chilling glance. General Vincente, on 
the other hand, whose life had been 
passed in strife and warfare, seemed 
ready to welcome all comers as friends, 
and hold out the hand of good-fellow- 
ship to rich and poor alike. 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders 
with a queer smile. Here was a quan- 
dary requiring a quicker brain than 
his. He did not even attempt to seek 
a solution to his difficulties, and the 
only thought in his mind was a char- 
acteristic determination to face them 
courageously. He drew forward a 
chair for Sir John Pleydell, his heart 
stirred with that sense of exhilaration 
which comes to some in moments of 
peril. 

“I will not detain you long,” began 
the newcomer, with an air slightly sug- 
gestive of the law court, “but there are 
certain details which, I am afraid, I 
must inflict upon you in order that you 
may fully understand my actions.” 

The remark was addressed to Gen- 
eral Vincente, although the speaker ap- 
peared to be demanding Conyngbam’s 
attention in the first instance. The 
learned gentlemen of the bar thus 
often address the jury through the ears 
of the judge. 

General Vincente had seated himself 
at the table, and was drawing his 
scented pocket-handkerchief across his 
moustache reflectively. He was not, it 
was obvious, keenly interested, al- 
though desirous of showing every po- 
liteness to the stranger. In truth, such 
Englishmen as brought their affairs to 
Spain at this time were not, as a rule, 
highly desirable persons or a credit to 
their country. Estella was sitting near 
the window, rather behind her father, 
and Conyngham stood by the fireplace, 
facing them all. 

“You perhaps know something of our 
English politics,” continued Sir John 
Pleydell, and, the general making a 
little gesture indicative of a_ limited 
but sufficient knowledge, went on to 
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say, “of the Chartists more particu- 
larly.” 

The general bowed. Estella glanced 
at Conyngham, who was smiling. 

“One cannot call them a party, as I 
have heard them designated in Spain,” 
said Sir John parenthetically. “They 
are quite unworthy of so distinguished 
a name. These Chartists consist of the 
most ignorant people in the land—the 
rabble, in fact—headed by a _ few 
scheming malcontents, professional ag- 
itators, who are not above picking the 
pockets of the poor. Many capitalists 
and land-owners have suffered wrong 
and loss at the hands of these dis- 
turbers of the peace; none’—he 
paused and gave a sharp sigh, which 
seemed to catch him unawares, and al- 
most suggested that the man, after all, 
had or had at one time possessed a 
heart—“none more severely than my- 
self,” he concluded. 

The general’s face instantly 
pressed the utmost concern. 

“My dear sir,” he murmured. 

“For many years,” continued Sir 
any- 


ex- 


John hurriedly, as if resenting 
thing like sympathy—as all good Brit- 
ons do—“the authorities acted in an ir- 
resolute and foolish manner, not dar- 
ing to put down the disturbance with 


a firm hand. At length, however, a 
riot of a more serious character at a 
town in Wales necessitated the inter- 
ference of the military. The  ring- 
leaders were arrested, and for some 
time the authorities were in consider- 
able doubt as to what to do with them. 
I interested myself strongly in the 
matter, having practised the law in my 
younger days, and was finally enabled 
to see my object carried out. These 
men were arraigned not as mere 
brawlers and rioters, but under a 
charge of high treason—a much more 
serious affair for them.” 

He broke off with a harsh laugh, 
which was only a matter of the voice, 
for his marble face remained un- 
changed and probably had not at 
any time tke power expressing 
mirth. 

“The ringleaders of the Newport 
riots were sentenced to long terms of 


of 
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imprisonment, which served my pur- 
pose excellently.” 

Sir John Pleydell spoke with that 
cynical frankness which seems often to 
follow upon a few years devoted to 
practice at the common law bar, where 
men, indeed, spend their days in dis- 
secting the mental diseases of their 
fellow-creatures, and learn to concluue 
that a pure and healthy mind is pos- 
sessed by none. He moved slightly in 
his chair, and seemed to indicate that 
he had made his first point. 

“I hope,” he said, addressing Co- 
nyngham directly, “that I am _ not 
fatiguing you.” 

“Not at all,” returned the younger 
Englishman coolly; “I am much inter- 
ested.” 

The general was studying the 
ture of his pocket-handkerchief. 
tella’s face had grown cold and 
Her eyes from time to time turned 
toward Conyngham. Sir John Pley- 
dell was not creating a good impres- 
sion. 

“I will now come to the more per- 
sonal part of my story,’ went on that 
gifted speaker, “and proceed to explain 
my reason for inflicting it upon you.” 

He still spoke directly to Conyng- 
ham, who bowed his head in _ silence, 
with the queer smile still hovering on 
his lips. Estella saw it and drew a 
sharp breath. In the course of her 
short life, which had almost beem 
spent in the midst of warfare, she had 
seen men in danger more than once, 
and perhaps recognized that smile. 

“I particularly beg your attention,” 
explained Sir John to Conyngham, “be 
cause I understand from General Vin 
cente that you are in reality attached 
to the staff of General Espartero, and 
it is to him that I look for help.” 

Sir John paused again. He had es- 
tablished another point. One almost 
expected to see him raise his hand to 
his shoulder to throw back the silken 
gown. 

“Some manths age,” he’ went on, 
“these Chartists attacked my house In 
the north of England, and killed my 
son.” 

There was a short silence, and the 


tex- 
Es- 


set. 
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general muttered a short and _ polite 
Spanish oath under his breath. but 
somehow the speaker had failed to 
make that point, and he hurried on:— 

“It was not, technically speaking, a 
murder. My boy, who had a fine 
spirit, attacked the rioters, and a 
clever counsel might have got a verdict 
for the scoundrel who actually struck 
the blow. I knew this, and awaited 
events. I did not even take steps 
against the man who killed my son, 





—an only son and child. It was not 
from a legal point of view worth 
while.” 
He laughed his unpleasant laugh 
again, and presently went on:— 
“Fortune, however, favored me. 
The trouble got worse, and the New- 


port riots at last aroused the govern- 
ment. The sentence upon the _ ring- 
leaders gave me my opportunity. It 
was worth while to hunt down the 
murderer of my son when I could en- 
sure him sixteen or twenty years of 
penal servitude.” 

“Quite,” said the general—‘quite.” 
And he smiled. He seemed to fail to 
realize that Sir John Pleydell was in 
deadly earnest, and really harbored the 
implacable spirit of revenge with 
which he cynically credited himself. 

“I traced my man to Gibraltar, and 
from thence he appears to have come 
north,” continued Sir John Pleydell. 
“He has probably taken service under 
Espartero. Many of our English out- 
laws wear the Spanish queen’s  uni- 
form. He is, of course, bearing an as- 
sumed name, but surely it would be 
possible to trace him.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Conyngham, “I 
think you will be able to find him.” 

Sir John’s eyes had for a moment a 
gleam of life in them. 

“Ah!” he said, “I am glad to hear 
you say that; for that is my object in 
coming to this country, and although I 
have during the course of my life had 
many objects of ambition or desire, 
none of them has so entirely absorbed 
my attention as this one. Half-a- 
dozen men have gone to penal servi- 


tude in order that I might succeed in 
my purpose.” 
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There was a cold deliberation in this 
statement, which was more cruel than 
cynicism, for it was sincere. Conyng- 
ham looked at Estella. Her face had 
lost all color, her eyes were burning, 
not with the dull light of fear, for the 
blood that ran in her veins had no 
taint of that in it, but with anger. She 
knew whom it was that Sir John Pley- 
dell sought. She lookeu at Conyngham 
and his smile of cool intrepidity made 
her heart leap within her breast. This 
lover of hers was, at all events, a 
brave man, and that which through all 
the ages reaches the human heart most 
surely is courage. The coward has no 
friends. 

Sir John Pleydell had paused, and 
was seeking something in his pocket. 
General Vincente preserved his atti- 
tude of slightly bored attention. 

“I have here, went on the baronet, 
“a list of the English officers serving in 
the army of General Espartero at the 
time of my quitting England. Perhaps 
you will at your leisure be kind enough 
to cast your eye over it, and make a 
note of such men as are personally un- 
known to you, and may, therefore, be 
bearing assumed names.” 

Conyngham took the paper, and hold- 
ing it in his hand spoke without mov- 
ing from the mantelpiece, against 
which he leant. 

“You have not yet made quite clear 
your object in coming to Spain,” he 
said. “There exists between Spain 
and England no extradition treaty, and 
even if such were to come in force, I 
believe that persons guilty of political 
offences would be exempt from its ac- 
tion. You propose to arraign this man 
for high treason, a political offence ac- 
cording to the law of many countries.” 

“You speak like a lawyer,” said Sir 
John, with a laugh. 

“You have just informed us,” re- 
torted Conyngham, “that all the En 
glish in the Spanish service are mis- 
creants. None know the law so intl- 
mately as those who have broken it.” 

“Ah!” laughed Sir John again, wich 
a face of stone; “there are exceptions 
to all rules, and you, young sir, are an 
exception to that which I laid down as 




















regards our countrymen in Spain, un- 
less my experience of faces and knowl- 
edge of men play me very false. But 
your contention is a just one. I am 
not in a position to seek the air of the 
Spanish authorities in this matter. I 
am fully aware of the fact. You surely 
did not expect me to come to Spain 
with such a weak case as that.” 

“No,” answered Conyngham slowly, 
“I did not.” 

Sir John Pleydell raised his eyes and 
looked at his fellow-countryman with 
a dawning interest. The general also 
looked up from one face to the other. 
The atmosphere of the room seemed to 
have undergone a sudden change and 
to be dominated by the personality of 
the two Englishmen. The one _ will, 
strong on the surface, accustomed to 
assert itself and dominate, seemed sud- 
denly to have found itself faced by an- 
other as strong, and yet hidden behind 
an easy smile and indolent manner. 

“You are quite right,” he went on in 
his cold voice. “I have a better case 
than that, and one eminently suited to 
a country such as Spain, where a long 
war has reduced law and order to a 
somewhat low ebb. I at first thought 
of coming here to await my chance of 
shooting this man—his name, by the 
way, is Frederick Conyngham—but cir- 
cumstances placed a better vengeance 
within my grasp, one that will last 
longer. 

He paused for a moment to reflect 
upon his long-drawn expiation. 

“I propose to get my man home to 
England and let him there stand his 
trial. The idea is not my own; it has, 
in fact, been carried out successfully 
before now. Once in England, I shall 
make it my business to see that he gets 
twenty years’ penal servitude.” 

“And how do you propose to get him 
to England?” asked Conyngham. 

“Oh, that is simple enough! Only a 
matter of paying a couple of such 
scoundrels as I understood abound in 
Spain at this moment, a little bribery 
of officials, a heavy fee to some En- 
glish ship captain—I propose, in short, 
to kidnap Frederick Conyngham. But 
I do not ask you to help me in that. I 
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only ask you to put me on his track: 


to help me to find him, in fact. Will 
you do it?’ 
“Certainly,” said Conyngham, com- 


ing forward with a card in his hand; 
“you could not have come to a better 
man.” 

Sir John Pleydell read the card, and 
had himself in such control that his 
face hardly changed. His teeth closed 
over his lower lip for a second, then 
he rose. The perspiration stood out on 
his face, the grey of his eyes seemed to 
have faded to the color of ashes. He 
looked hard at Conyngham, and then 
taking up his hat, went to the door 
with nervous, uneven steps. On the 
threshold he turned. 

“Your insolence,” he said, 
lessly, “is only exceeded by 
daring!” 

As the door closed behind him there 
came from that part of the room where 
General Vincente sat a muffied click of 
steel, as if a sword half out of its scab- 
bard had been sent softly home again. 


breath- 
your— 





From The Contemporary Review. 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ.' 

During the last generation, the lead- 
ing writer of Poland was Joseph Igna- 
tius Kraszewski, of whose innumerable 
novels one, at least, “The Jew,” has 
been presented to English readers. 
Four years ago I had the pleasure of 
introducing Kraszewski, in a_ short, 
critical biography mainly compiled 
from German sources, and at the same 
time I ventured to comment on the ex- 
traordinary market for literary wares 
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Sword;” “ Pan Michael:” a Sequel to “The 
Deluge;” ** Without Dogma; a Novel of Modern 
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which appear to exist in Poland. 
Kraszewski was the author of more 
than four hundred and fifty volumes, 
and, though he lived to be a very old 
man, it is difficult to account either for 
so prodigious an activity or for so pa- 
tient and so constant an implied world 
of purchasers. Extreme fecundity and 
volubility may, perhaps, be a character- 
istic feature of Polish authorship, for 
certainly the writer who, in the present 
generation, has taken the place vacated 
by Kraszewski at his death in 1887, 
threatens to be no less formidable a 
burdener of bookshelves. Let us, then, 
glance at the productions of Sienkie- 
wiecz—whom his admirers, ineptly 
enough, style the Polish Tolstoi—while 
the mass of his compositions is still 
fairly manageable. In a few years, if 
he has health and appetite for work, 
the library of the novels of Sienkiewicz 
will compete in vastness with the tem- 
ples of Voltaire and of Lope de Vega. 

For those who, like myself, have not 
the happiness of reading Polish, not 
very much seems to be as yet available 
about the life of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
From various sources, mainly German, 
I gather that it will one day be discov- 
ered to have been of romantic interest 
in youth. He was born in 1846 (or in 
1845), of Lithuanian parents, at Wola 
Okrzejska in the Lukowschen. It is in- 
sisted upon, and not least by himself, 
that he is a pure child of Lithuania. 
After pursuing his studies at the unl- 
versity of Warsaw, he adopted, at the 
age of twenty-two, a wandering exist- 
ence; he describes himself as having 
been a gypsy, and he would even seem 
to have attached himself to some no- 
madie tribe. Meanwhile he was re- 
duced to poverty, or want of means 
may in the first place have driven him 
to the forests. He must have essayed 
literature, however, for the date 1872 
is discovered on the title-page of a vol- 
ume of his humoristic sketches. In 
this field no success can have rewarded 
him at first, for so late as 1876 we find 
him proceeding to America, in complete 
penury, and trying his luck in the gold. 
mines of California. 


Sienkiewicz spent a considerable 
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time on the Pacific coast, sending back 
to Warsaw stories and impressions of 
travel which found a ready market. 
At last a man of taste, Mr. Hankiel, 
particularly struck by the tale called 
“Hania,” persuaded Sienkiewicz to re 
turn to Poland, and to adopt literature 
as a profession. Unfortunately, no his- 
tory of Polish literature seems to exist 
in any language of western Europe 
later than the excellent “Geschichte 
der Polnischen Literatur” of Heinrich 
Nitschmann, published in 1882. It is 
obvious, however, that Sienkiewicz, te 
whom Nitschmann gives but a few 
lines in a page devoted to minor writ 
ers, Was not yet prominent in his thirty- 
sixth year. It is since 1884 that he has 
earned the almost extravagant reputa- 
tion which he now enjoys in Poland. 
The Polish critics must have been 
slow to recognize the genius of the 
author they are now so eager to adu- 
late, for in 1880 Sienkiewicz had 
printed, in three volumes of “Pisma,” 
a great many of the short folk-stories 
and incidents of country life, which, 
though not yet translated into English, 
enjoy a great popularity in Germany. 
Of these I shall presently speak. But 
meanwhile Sienkiewicz set off on his 
travels again, this time to Africa, of 
which he has published conspicuous 
impressions, and had returned to War- 
saw to become editor-in-chief of the 
newspaper (or magazine) called S/ovwo. 
I know not what may be the form of 
this periodical, but I speculate with ad- 
miration and almost with alarm on the 
quality of its subscribers, for the feast 
which the editor proceeded to lay be- 
fore them was not suited to a frivolous 
nor to a captious taste. Sienkiewicz, 
who no doubt had long been preparing 
for the colossal task, began to publish 
in the pages of Slowo the first chapters 
of an immense historical romance. 
From 1880 io 1888 it seems to have 
been running its gigantic course. For 
at least eight years Polish readers, 
without a sigh of impatience, were oc- 
eupied in following the long-drawn ad- 
ventures of a group of half-chivalrous, 
half-savage nobles during the central 
years of the seventeenth century. It 




















required no common powers, we may 
be sure, to arrest attention so long and 
to sustain it on a theme which, though 
less remote to a Pole than to ourselves, 
must to any living creature, at first 
sight, seem lacking in actuality. But 
of the genius of Sienkiewicz, and of his 
power to excite and to support curi- 
osity, there seems from the first to have 
been no question. The romance ap 
peared by instalments, and was com- 
pleted in thirteen massive volumes, a 


perfect macrocosm of historical ro- 
mance. 
Before considering this work, how- 


ever, a few words may be given to the 
shorter and more desultory productions 
of his youth. In 1880, as I have said, 
before beginning the great historical 
epos which has made him famous, 
Sienkiewicz collected his shorter stories 
and sketches into three volumes under 
the general title of “Pisma.” Among 
the tales which form this earliest sec- 
tion of his work, several are available 
for western readers in German. Those 
that I have met with are mainly vil- 
lage-idylls, dorfgeschichten, which sug- 
gest the influence of Jeremias Gotthelf 
and Auerbach. They are, however, 
more incisive and photographic, and in 
their mixture of realistic description 
and idealistic sentiment they come, 
sometimes, very close to the early man- 
ner of Bjijrnson. From Nitschmann’s 
account of recent Polish literature, I 
gather that this minute and romantic 
observation of episodes in the life of 
peasants, which was already so fa- 
miliar to German, Swiss, and Scandina- 
vian readers, had the charm of novelty 
for Poles; but the general European 
critic will not see much positive origi- 
nality in these agreeable early tales of 
Sienkiewicz. We may take as a favor- 
able example the story of “Janko, the 
Musician.” 

In a remote Lithuanian village there 
is born to a poor woman a son so 
weakly and rickety that his presence 
in the household seems a burden. It Is 
not thought possible that he should 
live, and as years pass on and he 
reaches the age at which boys begin to 
be of use, almost every one, except his 
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mother, wishes that Janko had not 
lived. Conscious of this want of sym- 
pathy, terribly harassed by weakness, 
cold, and hunger, Janko shrinks more 
and more from the rough life of the vil- 
lage, and steals at every opportunity 
into the surrounding forest. Here a 
magic sense descends upon him; he 
awakens to a consciousness of the 
great harmony of nature. The wind in 
the trees, the birds, the grass, the whole 
hollow cave of air sing and echo to 
him. His poor little soul is trans- 
formed into a forlorn A£olian harp, 
across which every elemental force 
sweeps its wild and fitful melodies. 
His starved body becomes a sort of 
rude or primitive violin, ready to re- 
spond to a touch; to the vague wonder 
of the neighbors, more scornful than 
sympathetic, he is a kind of crazy crea- 
ture, “Janko, the Musician.” 

Janko watches with entranced de- 
light the movements of a fiddler at a 
feast, and his whole soul is lost in the 
yearning to possess, or at least to play 
upon, to touch, such a divine and su- 
pernatural construction. Failing this, 
he builds a rough violin for himself, a 
dull concern which, at best, gives out 
no louder sound than the murmuring of 
gnats on a summer evening. Yet on 
this wretched instrument Janko plays 
from morning to night. But the foot- 
man at the great house has a beautiful 
violin, and, one bright moonlight night, 
Janko steals out in his shirt, pattering 
with naked feet over the gravel, and 
peeps through the window. There, 
with its pegs shining like glow-worms 
and its bow like a rod of silver in the 
moonshine, hangs the mysterious vio- 
lin. The house is silent, doubtless de- 
serted. Over Janko there falls an in- 
tolerable longing to dart in and touch, 
with but one finger, the exquisite, sa- 


cred object. Dare he do so? The 
wind, the pine-trees, the whispering 
creepers, urge him on, and then the 


voice of the nightingale rises, piercing 
the silence, thrusting him onwards to 
this mad adventure. Only the owl, 
sailing softly by, hoots, “No, Janko, 
no!’ But the other voices prevail, and 
the little, crumpled, trembling figure 
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darts into the doorway, then crouches 
almost on all fours, and creeps towards 
the fiddle. He has just reached it, one 
sob rises from a string that he has 
touched, when a rough voice in the 
darkness calls out, “Who's there?’ <A 
match is struck, Janko is discovered, 
and, amid a storm of tears and entreat- 
ies, is cuffed and carried off to prison 
an intending thief. He is con- 
demned by the magistrate to be 
whipped by the town-crier, and so bru- 
tally is this done, and so feeble is the 
attenuated body, and so deep the soul’s 
despair, that on the third day Janko 
dies in his distracted mother’s arms. 

A touch of satire distinguishes the 
Polish writer from his German proto- 
types. The final words of “Janko, the 
Musician” would never have occurred 
to Auerbach:— 


as 


Next day the quality came back from 
Italy to their mansion [in which Janko 
had been caught]. The daughter of the 
house was accompanied by the cavalier 
who was courting her, and he said:— 

“Quel beau pays que I'Italie!” 

“And such a nation of artists! On est 
heureux de chercher lA-bas des talents et 
de les protéger,” continued the young 
lady. 

Over Janko’s grave there was a sound 
of rustling among the birch-trees. 


Other stories in which this poignant 
and sardonic observation of village 
types is predominant are “Nature and 
Life,’ a curious picture of the auton- 
omy of a large village in a _ remote 
part of Poland; and “The Old Servant,” 
in which a charming impression is pro- 
duced of the patriarchal relations be- 
tween the landed class and their re- 
tainers in far-away old-fashioned 
places. 

Another noticeable book, which may 
be read in German, is “Na Marne,” or 
“Shattered,” a novel of student life in 
Kiew, published by Sienkiewicz before 
1881, describing the arrival of a Polish 
youth at the great university of south- 
ern Russia, and his adventures there 
in love and war. A beautiful element 
in this book is the faithful friendship of 
the two contrasted heroes, Schwarz and 
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Augustinowicz, loyal through all vicis 
situdes to the tragic close of the tale. 
The moral of the book is that heady 
Slavonic youth expends too rich a store 
of vital energy on the pursuit of love; 
“love flies from us like a bird, and we 
find too late that all our force is shat- 
tered,” says Augustinowicz, as the last 
page closes. An westhetic story, “Lux 
in tenebris lucet,” demands mention, 
and the ground is then clear for a dis- 


cussion of the great historical tril- 
ogy. 
Sienkiewicz is certainly slow in 


warming to his work. The openings of 
his novels are hard reading. Doubt- 
less, the cause of this is the fact that 
he paints on a very large scale, and 
that the panoramic style excludes the 
possibility of finishing up corners and 
edges. But, unquestionably, the great 
historical trilogy cannot be approached 
with a light heart. The cook, in “High 
Life Below Stairs,” who proposed to 
read Shakespeare “one of these fine 
mornings,” would certainly never have 
had leisure for a real enjoyment of 
Sienkiewicz. To enter the trilogy it is 
requisite to become intimately ac 
quainted with the book which is, I be- 
lieve, called “Ogniem i mieczem” in Po- 
lish, but which the American translator 
entitles “With Fire and Sword.” It is 
an enormous romance, comparable in 
size to the huge heroic novels of the 
seventeenth century, “Cyrus” and 
“Clélie” and “Pharamond.” I know 
not whether it is too subtle a sugges- 
tion, but a certain parallel between 
these warlike folios and the romance of 
Sienkiewicz forces itself upon the 
mind. The action of “With Fire and 
Sword” opens in 1647; in that year, on 
the other side of Europe, was puplished 
the “Polexandre,” of Gomberville, the 
earliest of the heroic novels. It was, I 
think, this book of which Madame de 
Sévigné spoke, when she said: “The 
beauty of the sentiments, the violence 
of the passions, the grandeur of the 
events, and the miraculous success of 
the heroes’ redoubtable swords, all 
draw me on as if I were a little girl.” 
The qualities she mentions are pre 
cisely those which meet us in the pages 





























of Sienkiewicz; but there, of course, the 
parallel ceases. 
An ignorance of Polish history, which 


I have no longer any hope that time 
will remedy, makes me very shy of 
speculating how far Sienkiewicz has 


used actual chronicles as the founda- 

tion of his grandiose scheme. But I 
gather that the main personages are 
strictly historical; that the rebel-tyrant, 
Hmelnitski, and the- patriot-prince, 
Yeremi, are portraits of real persons 
prominent in the dim annals of eastern 
Europe. In dealing with the romance 
of history in scenes so remote, it is 
agreeable to feel sure that the general 
outlines are correct, to believe that the 
writer has taken no liberties with the 
large trend of events, and, then, being 
so assured, to leave him free to con- 
vince andcharm us by the verisimilitude 
of his pictures. I make no pretension 
to breadth of mind, and I therefore 
hasten to admit that the names of per- 
sons, places, and things in these Polish 
romances are a constant offence to me. 
The hero of “With Fire and Sword” is 
called Pan Yan Skshetwski; in a quaint 
note the translator apologizes for this 
name, which he thinks may present 
some difficulty to an English reader. I 
confess that it presents a difficulty to 
me, and I shall venture to speak of the 
gallant nobleman as Pan Yan. One be- 
comes accustomed, however, to the 
names of the principal characters in a 
book, however strangely they are spelt; 
it is the secondary persons that give 
the trouble. In “With Fire and 
Sword” there is a delightful individual 
called Volodyovski, to whom I should 
like to make frequent reference, but It 
would be an act of inhumanity to the 
printers. How is a reader to recollect 
Zatsvilikhovski, Konyetspolski, Rzend- 
zian, Szezaniecki? No doubt these are 
as plain as Brown and Jones to a Po- 
lish eye, but they mightily confuse an 
ignorant Saxon. These remarks will 
seem flippant to Polish scholars; but I 
believe that I shall have some sympa- 
thizers at home. 


The opening episode of “With Fire 


and Sword” is, in a certain sense, the 
of romances. 


key to the whole series 
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On a dark night in 1647, Pan Yan and 
his hussars come upon a Tartar lying 
among the reeds in the wilderness of 
the Dnieper, bound and gagged with a 
lariat. This is Hmelnitski, who is dy- 
ing, but Pan Yan cuts the thong just in 
time to allow of his recovery. If Pan 
Yan had ridden up five minutes later, 
Hmelnitski would have been strangled, 


and all these long romances could 
never have been written. Hmelnitski 


is the evil genius, the presiding demon, 
of the scheme. It is he who encourages 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, aided by 
Tartars and Turks, to revolt against 
the oligarchy of the Polish common- 
wealth, and to prosecute, under his 
leadership, this horrible and universal 
war. The plot of “With Fire and 
Sword” is simply the record of the 
early progress of this rebellion, its suc- 
cess, its culmination at Korstin, its pro 
longed and glorious, but far from final, 
defeat at Zbaraj. Wars and rumors of 


wars fill the book with thunder from 
cover to cover. We gallop through the 
illimitable steppes at night, lighted 


with the blaze of villages; by day we 
push forward, guided along avenues of 
corpses, impaled or gibbeted, and over 
wasted fields thick-strewn with the 
dead. The wail of a tormented] and 
distracted nation rises in our ears until 
it renders us insensible. The triumph 
of death is spread over the whole vis 
ible world; under the pomp and shadow 
of it pass hither and thither certain he- 
roic and strongly characterized figures 
of warlike nobles. And this, upon re- 
flection, we see to be the plan of 
Sienkiewicz, to create a vast, uni-col- 
ored background, tempestuous sul- 
len, and here and there, against it, to 
paint in vivid, even brilliant hues, the 
humors of exceptional figures. So that 
the plan has an artificiality, a remote- 
ness from actual experience, very un 
like the conscientious art of Tolstoi in 
“Peace and War,” yet highly impres 
sive in its broad way. A single page of 
Sienkiewicz conveys nothing to the im- 
agination, a single chapter produces a 
faint effect, but long before we are half 
through a volume the epic grandeur of 
the treatment, its fierce, heroic vitality, 
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have seized our attention. Hence, the 
interest and even the merit of the book 
seem regularly to advance, simply be- 
cause, as the canvas the writer has to 
cover grows larger, his swift and 
Sweeping brush produces an impres- 
sion of greater bravura. 

A million of men and one woman 
form the dramatis persone of “With 
Fire and Sword.” It is true that in the 
opening chapters certain princesses 
and ladies-in-waiting put in a fitful ap- 


pearance, but they are soon killed off 
or frightened away to Warsaw, and 
Helena Kurtsevich remains the _ sole 


representative of her sex. She is an 
orphan, kept in a sort of rude captivity 
by an imperious aunt and her sons—a 
tigress with cubs—who inhabit an old, 
decayed castle, to which Pan Yan pays 
a passing visit. He and Helena fall in 
love at first sight, deliriously, insup- 


portably, with all the violence and 
frenzy of these unbridled Slavs. 
Through the remainder of the book, 


Pan Yan and Helena are kept apart by 
every species of ingenious accident, 
ever at the edge of death, or infamy, or 
madness, yet ever miraculously pre- 
served for the final sumptuous and 
splendid marriage. Helena is run 
away with by a handsome bandit or 
half-noble, Bogun, whose hand is 
against every man, but she is deftly re- 
leased, and then, dressed like a Cossack 
boy, under the charge of Zagloba, she 
escapes, after a thousand adventures, 
safe and sound to the Polish camp. So 
completely is this a book of men—ot 
fighting, stamping, galloping, shouting 
males—that the plot seems to run more 
smoothly while Helena is disguised in 
small clothes. There never was writ- 
ten a story since the beginning of the 
world in which there was found so lit- 
tle place for petticoats. 

Zagloba is one of three friends— 
faintly reminiscent of the “Three Mus- 
queteers”—who are devoted to the in- 
terests of Pan Yan. Zagloba, an el- 
derly noble, is a very delightful charac- 
ter, normally a coward, but with a ca- 
pacity for taking fire at a crisis, and 
performing prodigies of valor; loqua- 


cious, greedy, boastful, yet with a most 
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warm and generous heart. 
gin Podbipienta is more grotesque; he 
is a gigantic Lithuanian “stork or hop- 
pole,” a sort of Quixote, silent, super- 
stitious, infinitely strong, and infinitely 


Pan Lon- 


loyal. The third and youngest of these 
inseparable friends is Pan Michael, the 
little fire-eater, who has oat-colored 
moustaches, and lifts them incessantly 
with the pugnacity and pertinacity of 
a terrier. On the characters of these 
three, Sienkiewicz has expended great 
eare. As is inseparable from the pan- 
oramic manner, there is a tendency to 
make these persons carry a sort of 
ticket of identity, so that Zagloba can- 
not be introduced for a moment with- 
out (exactly like Lazarillo, in Beau- 
mont’s “Woman-Hater’) expatiating on 
food and drink; Pan Longin’s desire to 
cut off three Cossacks’ heads at one 
blow (a whim eventually executed) Is 
mentioned on every occasion; and we 
ean never look at Pan Michael but his 
moustaches rise in tufts. Were the 
author not to do this, however, in a 


work planned on such a _ prodigious 
scale, we might fail to recognize 
promptly enough the recurrent  per- 


sonages. The way in which these three 
ceaselessly tease and chaff one another, 
in a very happy reconstruction of the 
pedantic humor of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, singularly lightens the gloom of 
the story, and the more so because of 
the continuous development of melan- 
choly in the grave figure of Pan Yan 
himself. 

That Sienkiewicz shines in his epi- 
sodes has already been suggested; he Is 
even methodically episodical. It is 
doubtless the only way in which  vi- 
tality can be given to such a theme as 
his. To modern Poles, probably, this 
vast and resonant battle-field, swept 
across in alternate onset and retreat by 
huge, vague, barbarous armies, is not 
without a political significance; but for 
the common western reader it matters 
little whether Vishnyevetski conquers, 
or whether Zborovo falls. It is on the 
liveliness and the novelty of the epi- 
sodes that his interest is carried, as on 
a raft, across this rush of turbulent and 
riotous waters. And if to be novel and 


























to be spirited is to succeed in the his- 
torical episode, Sienkiewicz succeeds, 
whoever fails. The march past the 
slaughtered envoys, when the young 
lieutenant quits the ranks for a mo- 
ment, that he may close with his pistol 
the awful eyes of the impaled ambas- 
sador; the magnificent duel between 
Bogun and that spit-fire, little Pan Mi- 
chael; the scene where Jendzian pushes 
to the bedside of the seemingly dying 
Pan Yan, and cannot make his miracu- 
lous tale of joy audible for the _ intol- 
erant clamor of the  nightingales; 
those pages in which the beautiful 
tragic figure of Kisel is subjected to in- 
sult and humiliation by the tyrant 
Hmelnitski in the streets of Pereya- 
sliv; the awful home in a vampire- 
haunted ravine where Horpyna, the 
witch, hides Helena after the capture 
of Bar; the flight of Helena and Za- 
globa through the reedy labyrinths of 
the Dneiper; the murder of the princess 
and her sons at Rozlogi; above all, the 
astounding nocturnal death-agony of 
Pan Longin, and then the apparition at 
dawn of his naked body, crucified high 
on a gallows opposite the ramparts of 
Zbaraj—every detail of these and many 
another similar passage remains viv- 
idly photographed on a memory which 
has lost count of the marchings and 
countermarchings, and can no longer 
form the least intelligent opinion as to 
the rights or wrongs of the Zaporojians. 
In these passages, even through the 
disadvantage of a translation which Is 
grotesquely inelegant, the talent of the 
author suddenly flashes, and we admit 
his claim to compete with Dumas pére 
and with Tolstoi. 

The ethical aspect of the age is ren- 
dered with strange and convincing con- 
sistency. All the personages except a 
handful of nobles, who preserve for the 
most part a heroic calm, are driven by 
nerve storms of extraordinary intensity 
to deeds of unpremeditated violence. 
Treachery, blood frenzy, the extreme of 
brutal and cruel vengeance, a rage of 
weasels and wild cats rather than of 
human beings, unbridled emotions of 
fear and lust and palpitating anger— 
these are the strings with which Sien- 
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kiewicz animates his Cossack mario- 
nettes. Nor are the Poles much calmer 
or more civilized., Envoys, carrying 
white flags and letters of the most sol- 
emn import, go into either camp with 
their lives in their hands. If they are 
not impaled on stakes or burned at the 
market-cross, they think themselves 
lucky, with torn beards and streaming 
cheeks, to re-enter the court of their 
master. No doubt for all this Sienkie 
wicz has the most ample justification in 
history, and the least exhibition of ten- 
derness or sentiment, or the rudiments 
of bare honor in any but the picked he- 
roes of the Polish aristocracy, would be 
a serious anachronism. Nor are the 
nobles themselves always sans reproche. 
The shocking treason of Krechovski, 
when he turns to murder his own offi 
cers in their boats on the pale waters of 
the Dneiper, is a scene not to be for- 
gotten and essential to the structure of 
the story. 

“The Deluge” (Panop) is a still longer 
book than “With rire and Sword,” of 
which it is a species of continuation. 
In this elephantine role, that of the 
ubiquitous, gallant, and honorable sol- 
dier, irresistible when in battle, humor- 
ously the prey of feminine whimsies 
when out of it. The tale opens in the 
year 1654, when the very existence of 
the Polish Commonwealth was threat- 
ened by a recrudescence of Cossack 
pretension under Hmelnitski, on the 
one side, and the incursion of Sweden 
on the other. The position of events is 
explained in an introduction to the 
book by the American translator. 
which introduction, after a long ex 
perience, I venture to call the most 
densely obscure document I have ever 
met with. The easy-going reader will 
do best to skip this intolerable ex- 
ordium and plunge into the enormous 
book itself. He will find that his en- 
joyment of the episodes is rather in- 
creased by his imperfect comprehen 


sion of the vast political motives at the 
back of the story, which are so compli- 
cated and remote that he sees their ac- 
tion vaguely moving like those of the 
Broadly speak- 
is the 


blind forces of nature. 
ing, the theme of “The Deluge” 
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sweeping over and submerging of Po- 
land and Lithuania by the armies of 
Sweden in 1655. 

But before we launch on this sea of 
blood, Sienkiewicz presents to us a 
brilliant picture of life in a Lithuanian 
feudal village. The episode of the 
Lady of Vodokty, which occupies the 


” 


early chapters of “The Deluge,” is com- 
plete in itself, and there could be 
found no better example of the au- 


thor’s clearness of vision and vigor of 
delineation. The ancient house of 
Billevich has dwindled down to a beau- 
tiful maiden, Panna Aleksandra, who 
is left, at the age of twenty, sovereign 
mistress of a group of farms and vil- 
lages, great wealth, and the homage 
of a circle of dependent nobility. Her 
father, in bequeathing all to her, has 
done so promising that she will marry 
’an Kmita, the young and _ valorous 
son of his principal neighbor. But 
when Heraclius Billevich dies, Kmita 
has disappeared. One night, when 
Panna Aleksandra is sitting, in maiden 
meditation, fancy free, among her ser- 
vants in the hall of Vodokty, there is 
a noise of loud ringing at the bell, and 
in there strides a tall and _ insolent 
young man, in a rich fur coat, who 
proves to be Andrei Kmita, come back 
from the wars—obscure wars, vague 
and piratical, of which he speaks illu- 
sively. He describes himself as “a 
good fellow, but a whirlwind,” and he 
enters the house and heart of Aleksan- 
dra with the extremity of banging 
doors and slamming windows. A 
noisier, madder wooing, conducted 
with a more puerile frenzy, is not to be 
met with in fiction, but there is some- 
thing singularly charming in the bois- 
terous cordiality of it. The calm and 
delicate Aleksandra, still striving to be 
dignified, is almost carried away on the 
flood of it, but she preserves her head 
enough to insist on the good behavior 
of Kmita’s followers, who are as wild 
as he, and by no means so gentlemanly. 
It reaches the ears of Aleksandra, in- 
deed, a few days later, that these re- 
tainers are making themselves the pest 
of the neighborhood, and she turns on 
Kmita with a fine feminine dignity of 
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reproof. Then, in the magnificent 
Lithuanian way, all the men go mad in 
concert; corpses are piled along the 
seats in Kmita’s  banqueting-hall; 
Kmita himself is the victim of a sort 
of Berserk fury; Aleksandra, much 
against her will, has to be saved from 
death by Pan Michael, who fights a 
duel with Kmita, beats him and offers 
his own gallant hand to Aleksandra. 
She rejects him, for in spite of all these 
outrageous offences she _ still loves 
Kmita, who, half cured of his wound, 


has meanwhile faded like a_ ghost, 
without a sign, into the interminable 
woodland. And Pan Michael turns 


from domestic broils and secret disap- 
pointment to find his sword needed to 
resist the Swedish invasion of his 
country. 

Thus the great epos of Polish history 
proceeds, and to pursue its thread here 
is absolutely impossible. “The Deluge” 
unwinds its huge coils until all Poland 
is overrun by the armies of Carl Gus- 
tavus; then the third romance of the 
trilogy, “Pan Michael,” takes up the 
tale of patriotic struggle against the 
Tartar hordes of Islam. 

In chapter after chapter is outrolled 
before us an apparently limitless pic- 
ture of war, in all its astonishing alter- 
nations of beauty and hideousness. 
The only work of fiction which seems 
to me at all comparable with this great 
trilogy of Sienkiewicz is the celebrated 
contemporary romance of “Simplicis- 
simus,” written by Grimmelshausen, 
and published in the year 1669. This 
very remarkable book, a German clas- 
sic not well enough known in this 
country, presents a_ series of awful 
scenes from the Thirty Years War, in 
which its author took 4 personal part. 
Nowhere in the range of literature is 
the strange, vague frenzy of warfare 
rendered with a more thrilling horror. 
The famous picture of the appearance 
of a troop of cuirassiers in the village 
where Simplex lived, and their hideous 
whirlwind of murder and pillage, near 
the opening of the novel of “Simplicis- 
simus,” presents a very curious re- 
semblance to picture after picture in 
the trilogy of Sienkiewicz, and it would 














be interesting to know whether the 
Polish author was consciously influ- 
enced by reading Grimmelshausen’s 
extraordinary romance. 

It has often been observed that the 
popular writers of small nationalities, 
whose language naturally restricts 
their address to a narrow circle, are 
unusually anxious to excel in a great 
number of departments. They are 
restless unless they can be encyclo- 
peedic. It appears from the records of 
Polish literature that this is particu- 
larly true of those who look to War- 
saw for their audience. In the last 
generation, the activity and ambition 
of Kraszewski were boundless; if it be- 
fits the dignity of criticism to say so, 
he was like the elderly naval man who 
combined the entire crew of the 
Nancy brig. He was poet, play- 
wright, novelist, historian, and _ phi- 
losopher in one. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that Sienkiewicz, 
too, as he becomes a person of great 
celebrity in his native country, aims 
more and more at achieving success 
with every species of literary experi- 
ment. One can, indeed, partly enter 
into the feeling which made him, al- 
most immediately after closing his vast 
objective panorama of Polish history, 
turn to the composition of a modern 
novel, also of huge size, in which the 
treatment should be as subjective as 
possible. In “Bez Dogmatu,” or “With- 
out Dogma,” he competes heroically 
with M. Paul Bourget and the egregl- 
ous Miss Marie Bashkirtseff. He is so 
very clever that he is unlikely ever to 
fail in a project to which he gives his 
full attention, but this prolonged solil- 
oquy is certainly not in his most inter- 
esting vein. 

Leon Ploszowski, whose intimate 
diary forms the novel of “Without 
Dogma,” is, when the book opens, 
thirty-five years of age, the son of a 
wealthy Polish nobleman, resident in 
Rome, who is a half-crazed, zstheti- 
cized fanatic. Leon is a victim to “the 
Slavonic improductivity,” which we 
take to be the formula for an inability 
to act at the given moment in a nor- 
mal, sensible manner. Against this 
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habit of mind the book seems to be, in 
a measure, directed in satire. The 
novelist wishes to render hateful the 
mental and moral impotence engen- 
dered in Slavonic persons by wealth 
and birth. Leon is “a genius without 
a portfolio;’ with all the talents, all 
the graces, he can never get up enough 
interest in anything to practise it with 
satisfactory results. He has a_ rich 
aunt in Warsaw, whose character, very 
well drawn, is the most engaging in 
the novel; she is an emotional, gener 
ous, tyrannical old woman, very pious, 
with a passion for horse-racing, and a 
blind zeal and infatuation for her 
nephew, Leon, in whom she sees every 
virtue and every force. 

A young cousin of Leon's, Amiela, 
lives with the old aunt, and is being 
brought up in the silent determination 
that she shall be Leon’s wife. He 
starts, in a freak, from Rome, and 
meets Amiela in a Warsaw ball-room. 
She is extremely pretty, modest and in- 
telligent, and he falls unwittingly in 
love with her, yet when the moment 
comes for a _ definite betrothal, al- 
though he knows that she loves him, 
his “Slavonic improductivity” impels 
him to put off the day of declaration, 
and finally to return to Rome, where, 
in a sort of defiance, he takes up a 
somewhat vulgar intrigue with the 
Italian wife of a valetudinarian En- 
glish Jew. In process of time the 
glamour of this relation passes by; 
Leon tires of Laura Davis, and leaves 
her. At that moment, his father hay- 
ing died, and all his interests drawing 
him to Warsaw, the natural thing 
would be that, having scattered his 
wild oats, he should return, a prodigal 
son, to the house of Ploszow. The con- 
ditions of temperament which deter- 
mine him not to do this are very ably 
indicated; indeed this is, as it appears 
to me, the most original portion of the 
book. He has no idea of being “un- 
worthy” of Amiela on account of his 
past adventures; not being a neo-puri- 
tanic female “fictionist” of the latest 
Anglo-Saxon type, this oddity of the 
sex-problem does not occur to his im- 


agination, in other respects sophisti 
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cated enough. But the intrigue with 
Laura Davis has for the time being 
deadened his sensibility, and, as at the 
commencement of it he _ successfully 
submerged his pity for Amiela, so now 
his irritated nerves enable him to sub- 
merge his love also. An indiscreet let- 
ter from his aunt arriving at this un- 
fortunate moment, he sends back a 
cruel and indeed hateful letter, which 
has the effect of throwing Amiela into 
the arms of a certain Kromitski whom 
she does not love, but who has long 
been a suitor for her hand, and whose 
advances are encouraged by Amiela’s 
family. Leon, not guessing this, soon 
repents of his folly, and his love for 
Amiela returns in a full tide. It takes, 
however, some time for his pride to 
permit him to recall his rough rejec- 
tion, and then the only reply he gets Is 
an announcement that Amiela has be- 
come Madame Kromitski. 

Leon hurries back to Ploszow, and 
the rest of the book details his helpless 
agony of infatuation for Amiela, and 
the vain attempts he makes to persuade 
her to fly with him. She is absolutely 
resolute in honor; he gains no encour- 
agement of any sort, and it is only by a 
cumulation of infinitesimal indications 
that he gradually persuades himself 
that she still loves him. Finally, 
though his egotism never permits him 
to suspect the cause, the health of 
Amiela is undermined by the ceaseless 
strain and agitation of Leon’s presence, 
since he will not leave her for a day. 
At last she dies of her obscure com- 
plaint, and on the following day Leon 
commits suicide, egotistic, perverse, 
and exasperating to the very last. No 
one would dream of denying ability to 
the mode in which this melancholy 
story is drawn out to its miserable con- 
summation. But the profit of such a 
study, conducted, too, at immense 
length, it is not easy to see. Tolstoi 
tells a story no less sad and lengthy, 
and, in the world’s eyes, much more 
criminal, in “Anna Karenina.” But 
there the emotions are more common to 
humanity; there is a far greater variety 
of types and a fuller throng of faces. 
To an ordinary healthy person, not 
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averse to the curious study of mankind, 
and not priggish in his choice of sub- 
jects, there is something, at last, in- 
finitely tiresome in the shilly-shallying 
equivocation and fever of Leon Plos- 
zowski’s enfeebled will and narcotized 
conscience. It is, at the same time, 
only fair to say that the purpose of the 
story seems to be sane and wholesome. 
The author, it is plain, loathes and 
despises the “Slavonic improductivity” 
of his hero, and intends his picture of 
it to be deterrent. There is nothing 
here of that deliberate recommendation 
of moral anarchy which makes the 
novels of Gabriele d’Annunzio, in spite 
of their extreme beauty, perhaps the 
most degrading products of our time. 
The modern rich young man, who has 
no principles, but only wavering emo- 
tions and conflicting instincts, who is 
incapable alike of a sense of duty and 
an impulse of altruism, is the object of 
excessive attention in each case. But 
one feels—and the distinction is worth 
making—that while to Signor d’Annun- 
zio he is an ideal of everything that is 
romantic and distinguished, to Sien- 
kiewicz he is an object of terrified dis- 
gust. 

The latest exploit of the Polish novel- 
ist has been the production of a ro- 
mance of the time of Nero, called “Quo 
Vadis.” This has been translated by 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the faithful 
American admirer of Sienkiewicz, to 
whose patient industry we owe the ver- 
sion of the historic trilogy. If I have 
not read “Quo Vadis,” it is partly be- 
cause life is short, and partly because 
I have an invincible dislike to stories 
written for the purpose of “contrasting 
the corrupt brilliance of Paganism with 
the austere and self-reliant teaching of 
early Christianity.” .e knows all the 
“business” by heart-—the orgies, the 
arena, the Christian maiden with her 
hair let down her back, the Roman 
noble’s conversion in the nick of time, 
the glimpse of the “bloated and sensual 
figure of the emperor.” It all lies out- 
side the pale of literature; it should be 
reserved for the Marie Corellis and the 
Wilson Barretts. That Sienkiewicz 
has taken up this facile theme, and that 
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(as I gather from epitomes of his plot) 
he has treated it in very much the old 
conventional way, lessens my respect 
for his talent. An American admirer 
states that “the spiritual elements in 
the character of St. Paul have received 
virtually no artistic recognition.” I 
dare say not; but the Polish novelist 
should have collaborated with Dean 
Farrar if he wished to succeed in that 
direction. Another admiring reviewer 
says that St. Peter “tells the story of 
the Crucifixion with artistic lifelike- 
ness.” I fee] that I shall never contrive 
to read “Quo Vadis.” 

On the whole, the impression which 
the talent of Sienkiewicz produces is 
one of breadth and vigor rather than of 
subtlety. It is, of course, exceedingly 
difficult to speak with authority of a 
writer whose language it is the critic's 
misfortune to read in a translation. In 
one sense Sienkiewicz has been happy 
in securing such a loyal and enthusias- 
tic translator as Mr. Curtin, whose text 
gives one the impression of being ex- 
tremely faithful. But unhappily Mr. 
Curtin’s own style is inelastic and 


dense to a painful degree, so that the 
English reader is constantly wearied 
and often puzzled by what no doubt is 
brisk enough and lucid enough in the 


Polish original. Nor are the German 
versions happier, but the slightly com- 
pressed edition of “Without Dogma,” 
and the fragments of the trilogy (which 
only Mr. Curtin seems to have had the 
courage to attack in its entirety) pub- 
lished in French by the Count A. 
Wodzinski, offer a more favorable im- 
pression of the style of the novelist. 
Something tells one that when Sienkie- 
wicz is in his element, when he is dis- 
coursing of those wild ancestors of his 
the pillars of whose existence were 
wine and the sabre, when he hears in 
the reeds of the steppe the far-off, mel- 
ancholy music of war, he writes with 
no little richness and rhetorical splen- 
dor. It would be very interesting to 
know whether he has ever read or even 
heard of De Quincey’s “Revolt of the 
Tartars.” which, in subject certainly, 
and probably in style also, is more like 
the trilogy than any other work which 
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can be mentioned in English literature. 
It is certainly the great constellation 
of romances of seventeenth-century his- 
tory which lifts Sienkiewicz out of the 
category of ordinary writers of merito- 
rious fiction. It is these fierce vast pano- 
ramas of war which give him for the 
present his claim on our attention. 
They are in the highest degree remark- 
able; and it is much to be desired that 
he should return from spheres where 
others hold more authority than he to 
this one province where he reigns 
supreme. His three romances form a 
cycle of genuine grandeur. In them he 
has contrived to create a huge army of 
hurrying, desperate men, driven over 
the monotonous world by storms of 
vague, homicidal frenzy. It is not 
finely and minutely painted. It is not 
Tolstoi or Meissonier; it is rather the 
work of a gigantic scene-painter filled 
with enthusiasm for his work and 
standing on a ladder twelve feet high 
to paint a hero in a cloud of blood. It 
is all grandiose and magnificent, yet 
preserved, by an undertone o1 poignant 
melancholy, and by a constantly sup- 
ported distinction of sentiment, from 
the merely melodramatic and tawdry. 
If Sienkiewicz does not ruin the im. 
pression he has made in these books 
by an effort to excel in all other 
branches of fiction, if he is true 10 his 
curious virile gift for rendering the 
movements and phenomena of savage 
warfare, he ought to secure a place only 
just below Scott and Dumas among the 
active and creative writers of mascu- 


line romance. 
EDMUND Gossk. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
MY DARK WORLD. 

Twenty-two years have passed, 
twenty-two summers and the length of 
twenty-two long winters since I became 
“dark amid the blaze of noon.” I re- 
member well the day and place when 
and where I first discovered that there 
was something amiss with the sight of 
my right eye. It was on a farm near 
Sandsend, forming part of the Mul- 
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grave estate, and it was September 1, 
1873. I was at that time staying with 
my young family at Whitby, our favor- 
ite seaside resort. I had driven out 
from that picturesque old port on the 
Esk, by a road called “the Rajah’s,” be- 
cause it had been made by Dhuleep 
Sing many years before, when that son 
of the Old Lion of the Punjaub was 
tenant of Mulgrave Castle. As I drove 
along to meet the shooting party of 
which Iwastoform one, I could not 
only hear “old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn,” but also see “Proteus rising 
from the sea.” To my left were those 
pastoral farms “green tothe very doors,” 
at one of which Mrs. Gaskell’s heroine 
lived, whilst below on my right was 
the beach along which she projected 
the two lovers of Sylvia on that fateful 
journey which was to end so tragically 
for one of them. In front the woods of 
Mulgrave lay pleasant. Arrived at the 
appointed rendezvous I found that we 
were to begin the day’s sport by walk- 
ing through a field of standing barley. 
I had not proceeded far when with the 
well-known sound so delightful to the 
ears of the sportsman a covey rose, and 
raising my gun and closing my left eye, 
I found that instead of seeing as usual 
almost every feather, a “dim suffusion 
veiled” the sight of my right eye, and I 
could barely distinguish the brown 
patch made by the startled partridges. 
Strange to say, I felt no anxiety on ac- 
count of this discovery. Covering my 
left eye I found that with the right I 
could barely make out the form of the 
friend nearest to me in the line of 
shooters. I thought that the affection 
must be either temporary or one which 
an eye-glass would cure, for I reflected 
that less than a month before whilst 
shooting grouse in Swaledale my sight 
had never been better. I remembered, 
too, that I had never played cricket 
with more success than during the pre- 
vious three months. I did my best for 
the remainder of that day, and before 
leaving Whitby the next morning, to 
continue the shooting, 1 visited an 


optician, but found that none of his 
glasses were of the slightest avail. I 
then became somewhat alarmed, and a 
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few days after went to London to con- 
sult specialists. I clung to the practi- 
tioner who thought he could not merely 
prevent the disease spreading to my 
left eye, but encouraged me to hope 
that the sight of my right would be re- 
stored. It was at this time that I first 
heard of that terrible disease known as 
amaurosis, or atrophy of the optic 
nerve. 

A year later as I was walking down 
the long drive which led to my house, 
and whilst swinging my umbrella, I be- 
came suddenly aware that something 
was wrong with my lefteye. Itestediton 
the spot. Holding the umbrella perpen- 
dicularly by its middle at arm’s length, 
and looking right ahead parallel with 
the ground, I found that as I raised 
the umbrella the handle suddenly came 
into view as if emerging out of Cim- 
merian darkness. I had only half an 
eye left, and, in spite of frantic efforts 
(sometimes, I think, because of them), 
the faces of those I loved became more 
and more indistinct, and by Christmas 
Day, 1874, I was practically blind. 

I will not dwell on the agony of those 
months, but for the sake of those who 
find themselves in a similar plight I 
would assure them that the blind world 
is not nearly so dreadful a place as the 
sighted imagine. If the trial is met 
with patience and resolution, the habi- 
tation is not nearly so dreadful as the 
entrance leads one to suppose. 

It was now that my knowledge of 
Milton came to my aid, and I deter- 
mined like him not to 


bate one jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and 
steer 
Right onward. 


As far as possible I attended to my 
business just as before. That business 
was a most difficult one for a blind per- 
son to follow, for I was a partner in a 
firm of wool merchants doing a very 
extensive trade. So thoroughly did I 
maintain, and even improve my ability 
to judge the various classes of Colonial 
wool, that when seven years later I 
went out to Melbourne to buy for our 
firm, I bought no fewer than ten thou- 
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sand bales, with results that gained for 
me some kudos in the Melbourne pa- 
pers, and, what was of far more impor- 
tance, the cordial praise of my partners. 
Moreover, I managed all my own ship- 
ping and banking business, and em- 
ployed no agent from first to last except 
the gentleman who accompanied me as 
secretary, and whose faithful services 
were priceless. 

Unfortunately, in returning I suffered 
much from sea-sickness again and 
again renewed, and landed at Plymouth 
in a very feeble condition. Regularly 
the sickness overtook me in a most 
mysterious way, and ic was not until 
long afterwards when reading Dar- 
win’'s life that I ever heard of suffering 
like mine. His case gave me but cold 
comfort, for throughout the many years 
of life which remained to him after his 
voyage in the Beagle this terrible 
nausea pursued him, as it evidently 
means to pursue me, until death. After 
struggling against it in vain, and try- 
ing every plan to gain some relief, I 
was obliged to quit my business. It 
was during these years that with the 


hope of gaining some good I again took 
to horse exercise, and regularly four or 
five days a week rode with one of my 
sons or a groom fifteen or twenty miles 


a day, and never had anything ap- 
proaching to an accident. The plan I 
adopted was to ride on the near side 
of my companion, and hold a leading 
rein in my right hand attached to the 
bit of his animal. I should explain that 
my horse and I had ever been a happy 
pair, and that to my surprise I found 
that my seat was just as secure as 
when I rode in Australia twenty years 
before. 

One of my greatest consolations dur- 
ing all the years of feeble health which 
have followed has been my love of 
books. “Books,” Wordsworth tells us, 
“are a substantial world,” and I owe 
to them much that has rendered my life 
pleasant in spite of blindness and other 
serious trials. I had been blind for 
more than two years when I first heard 
of the wonderful invention of the illus- 
trious Frenchman, Louis’ Braille. 
When I first received a primer I thought 
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the dots so small that I should never be 
able to master the system, but within 
three days I could both read and write 
it. Wordsworth somewhere tells us 
that his brother possessed “an eye prac- 
tised like a blind man’s touch,” and his 
comparison was most apt, for such an 
eye is practised indeed. 

Many of our people, who have passed 
through blind schools where the teach- 
ing is worthy of the name, can write as 
quickly as, say, a sighted boy of four- 
teen would write with a pen; whilst 
they can read so rapidly and correctly 
in this wonderful type that the hearer 
who could not see the reader's fingers 
would think that he or she was sighted 
and/ reading from a printed page. I 
know one ex-pupil of the Royal Normal 
College, who can with his left hand 
read aloud the felt-hand page, whilst 
with a finger of his right he can to him- 
self read the right-hand page, and teli 
the listener whatthe latter contains 
immediately he has completed the 
reading aloud of the Opposite 
page. 

Not the least wonderful thing about 
“Braille” is that it is applicable to any 
language, and actually in the case of 
German, Greek, and Hebrew, and other 
languages which do not use the Roman 
type, removes for the blind student the 
preliminary difficulty of studying the 
form of the alphabets of those lan- 
guages. I can read my Virgil and 
Horace, the Greek Testament and 
Homer, as easily and quickly as ever 
I could in my schoolboy days. I some- 
times wonder what Milton would have 
thought if he could have had his favor- 
ite Greek authors in this blessed and 
wonderful type. A friend of mine sug- 
gests that probably in that case we 
should not have had such matchless 
blank verse as we now possess in 
“Paradise Lost.” 

In those fifty-five lines of autobiog- 
raphy which he gave to us at the com- 
mencement of the third book of “Para- 
dise Lost” he tells us now he fed on 
thoughts which voluntarily moved har- 
monious numbers. Doubtless in dictat- 
ing to his amanuensis his delicate ear 
would detect any fault, anu thus his 
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necessity was turned to our glorious 
gain. 

Here, perhaps it will interest some to 
know that the disease which deprived 
of sight perhaps the greatest man who 
ever lived was that same atrophy of the 
optic nerve which has prevented so 
many of us now living from observing 
the sweet approaches of dawn or even- 
ing, or sight of vernal bloom, or sum- 
mer’s rose, or flocks or herds, or human 
face divine, but instead has brought 
cloud and ever-during dark. 

In writing to a Greek friend named 
Leonard Philara, who had-visited him in 
London and wished him to send particu- 
lars of his case for the consideration of 
an oculist in Paris, Milton described his 
malady as follows:— 


It is now about ten years since I per- 
ceived my vision to grow weak and dull. 
In the morning if I began to read, as was 
my custom, my eyes instantly ached in- 
tensely. The candle which I looked at 
seemed as if encircled with a rainbow. 
Not long after the sight in the left part of 
the left eye became quite obscured and 
prevented me from discerning any object 
on that side. The sight in my other eye 
has now been gradually and sensibly van- 
ishing away for about three years; some 
months before it entirely perished, though 
I stood motionless, everything I looked at 
seemed in motion, to and fro. 


Then he describes other symptoms 
which were exactly like those through 
which I passed and goes on to tell of the 
final state in which he had been left. 
“Yet the darkness in which I am perpet- 
ually immersed seems always botu by 
night and day to approach nearer to 
white than black.” And he concludes 
with some sentences which cannot fail 
to put life and mettle into his fellows in 
affliction :— 


The darkness which I experience is, 
owing to the singular goodness of the 
deity, passed amid the pursuits of litera- 
ture and the cheering salutations of 
friendship. Why may not one acquiesce 
in the privation of his sight when God 
has so amply furnished his mind and con- 
science with eyes? Whilst He so tenderly 
provides for me, while He so graciously 
leads me by the hand and conducts me 
on the way, I will, since it is His pleasure, 
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rather rejoice than repine at being blind. 
And, my dear Philara, whatever may be 
the event, I wish you adieu with no less 
courage and composure than if I had the 
eyes of a lynx. 


It would be well if the blind every- 
where would meet their affliction with 
this firm faith and matchless fortitude— 
with the lofty composure and serenity 
which this chief amongst the blind 
manifested. 

And here I may mention that fortu- 
nately it is only after serious illness or 
rather during such times that my 
blindness is a pitchy blackness. Or- 
dinarily, I am thankful to say, it is of 
an ashy-grey color. In fact it is rather 
as if I were in a dense steam or peer- 
ing into exceedingly fine muslin. This 
is an immense boon, for the blackness 
would be most depressing. I have 
shown how important the sense of 
touch is to the blind, but it is doubtful 
whether it yields such exquisite pleas- 
ure as either that of hearing or smell- 
ing. To be deaf and blind like Miss 
Helen Keller must indeed be terrible 
even when, asin her case, dumbness 
has been conquered. What I should do 
without hearing the song of birds I 
know not. I am writing these words 
on January 20, and I am quite “irked 
that up to now I have had to be satis- 
fied with the faint and hesitating trill 
which the pensive warbler with the 
ruddy breast offers as a tribute to chill 
winter. His soft treble is very sweet, 
but long before this time last year we 
had other and abler feathered choris- 
ters. 

For nearly a month past our garden 
has furnished us with wallflowers and 
sweet violets. Yet up to this date 
neither the blackbird, his cousin the 
thrush, nor the skylark has deigned to 
give us a song. The birds are amongst 
my dearest friends. The blind are 
more than the sighted subject to in 
somnia. Now when they cannot set 
up that barrier betwixt day and day 
which is the dear mother of fresh 
thought and joyous health, the move- 
ments of the sparrows in the ivy or the 
small birds’ melodies amongst the or- 
chard trees tell them as the latter told 
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Wordsworth that day has begun once 
more. I await, too, the arrival of the 
cuckoo with more impatience year by 
year. The “double shout” of that 
blithe new-comer, that “thrice wel- 
come darling of the spring,” that 
“blessed bird” has a peculiar charm for 
me. I can no longer see the rural 
sights which once delighted me hut I 
am sure that rural sounds please me 
more than ever. The songs of birds, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of 
cattle, the music of the winds and 
waves, all please alike, and enable me 
to see with my mind’s eye what others 
behold. 

Nor does the sense of smell lag far 
behind that of hearing in yielding pleas- 
ure. Milton, in a passage of great 
beauty, describes the pleasure which 
he felt when after being for a long time 
pent up within a populous city he 
sallied forth to breathe amongst pleas- 
ant villages and farms, and how thor- 
oughly he revelled in the “smell of 
grain, or tedded grass, or kine, or 


dairy,” but 1 would add scores of other 
and more delicious odors to this modest 


catalogue. 

My sense of smell has become much 
more sensitive since I lost that of sight. 
I could give instances illustrative of 
this fact but I will confine myself to 
one or two. I was at the Cape of Good 
Hope in October, 1881. Whilst driving 
with a party of friends from Cape 
Town to Constantia I suddenly became 
aware that I was surrounded with a 
very familiar odor, but one which I had 
not enjoyed for nearly twenty years. 
I said “Surely we are driving through 
gum trees.” “That is so,” replied a 
friend. “This used to be a very un- 
healthy part on account of the malaria 
and these gums have been planted to 
improve matters.” On another occa- 
sion while climbing the hill which rises 
between the village of Ruswarp and 
Whitby Bay, I suddenly slacked my 
course, like Milton’s celebrated trav- 
eller who on passing Mozambique en- 
countered those Sabaean odors from the 
spicy shores of Araby the blest. My 
companion—who for all these years of 
darkness has been to me more than 
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eyes to the blind—asked why I stopped. 
I replied “Violets.” She could not see 
any on the sunny bank on our left, but 
a closer inspection proved how keen my 
sense of smell must have been for there 
were about half-a-dozen blooms of that 
modest flower hiding in the herbage. 

Miss Helen Keller possesses this 
sense in a much more highly developed 
state. Perhaps the reason is that she 
only possesses three senses altogether. 
She can turn from one rare flower to 
another and give their names without 
any mistake. Of course there is no dif- 
ficulty in doing this with such flowers 
as violets, cowslips, wallflowers, migno- 
nette, lilies, and the like, and I could 
soon learn to distinguish between a 
score or so of the best roses. As it is I 
can tell a John Hopper from a Bessie 
Johnson, and both from either La 
France or Homer, whilst a Marshal 
Niel differs almost less in form and 
color from a Gloire ue Dijon than it 
does in scent. 

Curiously enough during all my 
twenty-two years of blindness I have 
never had anything approaching to a 
serious accident. I had many before I 
lost my sight. Nor have I during this 
long period broken a shilling’s worth of 
crockery or glass-ware. If I enter a 
room I can by a sort of instinct, which 
I cannot understand or explain, tell 
whether any person is in the room, 
And if I am walking along a quiet 
street or country road, I can easily per- 
ceive from the sound of my feet when 
I am approaching a lamp-post or an 
opening in a wall. It is not difficult 
either to detect whether the road is 
bounded by a hedge or a wall. Of 
course it is very easy to tell when one 
is passing under or near to trees. 

Few sighted persons I imagine expe- 
rience more delight than I do in out- 
door exercise. Often when jaded with 
over-work, I feel amends if I can take 
my favorite walk to Whitby, by a 
route which takes me for the last mile 
along the beach to the foot of the pier. 
On the beach, when the tide is low and 
my spirits high, with the fine, firm 
sand beneath the foot and facing the 
breath of heaven pure and sweet and 
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the piers with their lighthouses, I feel 
inclined to do that which the impotent 
man did after his “interview” with the 
apostles at the Beautiful Gate of tue 
Temple. Wordsworth in one of his 
finest poems makes a great mistake 
about the effect of natural scenery or 
rather the want of it on the blind. He 
tells us that during long years of ab- 
sence after his first visit the scenery of 
the Wye, near Tintern, had not been to 
him “as is a landscape to a blind man’s 
eye.” Now it is well known, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, that there are 
none more powerfully influenced by 
scenery than those “whose orbs have 
never treated,” or have ceased to treat, 
with light. The late Henry Fawcett, 
who by his example, put heart into his 
fellows in affliction everywhere, bore 
weighty testimony to the same effect, 
and in a great speech appealed to the 
seeing to take their blind friends long 
country walks. 

Since the death of Dr. T. R. Arm1- 
tage, now more than six years ago, 
perhaps the foremost man in the blina 
world has been Dr. F. J. Campbell, 
principal of the Royal Normal College. 
One day a few summers ago whilst 
walking in the beautiful grounds of 
the college at Upper Norwood with the 
president, the Duke of Westminster, 
the latter exclaimed: “Dr. Campbell, it 
is terrible to think that you cannot see 
anything of this beautiful view.” 
“Pardon me, your Grace,” said the 
principal, “I know every spot and 
every tree, and while you look on the 
beauties you see, my imagination pic- 
tures the scene with beauties beyond 
my power of expression.” Dr. Camp 
bell’s experience is not exceptional. It 
is shared by the intelligent blind every- 
where. 

Dreams form no unimportant part or 
unpleasant in my dark world. Like 
Homer’s wandering hero I also have 
seen many goodly states and kingdoms 
and the faces of many men. I almost 
invariably dream that I can see. This 
is most delightful. Sometimes  ™ am 
driving a carriole in Norway, but much 
oftener I am amid much cracking of 
stock-whips some sixteen feet long, 





helping to yard three thousand or four 
thousand head of wild cattle on the 
western plains of South Australia, or 
watching the fleecy stock spreaaing 
and whitening on the plain. Very 
often I am riding down the swift 
emu or hunting that still swifter crea- 
ture, known amongst kangaroos as a 
flying doe—i.e., a doe without young. 
Not unfrequently I am at sea, slipping 
through the perpetual summer of the 
tropics, or sailing through the hundreds 
of icebergs in the Southern Ocean. 
Sometimes I am once more seated in a 
battery on a moor in Swaledale, and 
whilst waiting for the grouse admire 
that lovely stream flowing betwixt rich 
meadows and the clouds floating along 
the opposite side of the valley. Not 
seldom I shoulder my crutch, as it 
were, and show how fields are won, 
by fighting over again a_ well-con- 
tested match at cricket, when Tom 
tmmet bowled in vain. Dear rela- 
tives and friends too visit me—many 
of them, alas! now dead. 

One of the most curious things in 
connection with these dreams is that 
in them incidents which have hap- 
pened since I became blind appear be 
fore me as if I had seen them. This 
is the case with the incident in a long 
voyage which I made long after I had 
lost my sight. I see the ship and the 
islands we passed, the Cape of Good 
Hope where we called, and the faces 
of friends I then gained but never 
actually saw. I have even in my wak 
ing hours vivid pictures of the appear- 
ance of people with whom I fre- 
quently converse but have never 
beheld. 

It is well known that the blind stu- 
dent is almost on a level with his 
sighted competitor as to books. He can 
have any book in any language at short 
notice by applying to the British and 
Foreign Blind Association. It is not, 
however, generally known that the 
blind can play whist, cribbage, or any 
other game at cards, marked on the 
Braille system quite as well as the see- 
ing; in fact I play both these games 
much better than when I could see. 
Within the last two years, however, 
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a “new planet has swum into my ken,” 
in the shape of a typewriter. With the 
single exception of Braille it is the 
greatest blessing that has come to me 
since I entered this dark world. The 
machine upon which I learned has been 
superseded by a more perfect one—by 
one in fact which, to my mind, is all 
but perfect. I often write for four or 
five hours a day without the slightest 
hitch. I conduct a very extensive cor- 
respondence, chiefly dealing with blind 
affairs, and, of course, I am writing 
this article upon it. My friends fre- 
quently tell me that they rarely receive 
from the sighted operator letters writ- 
ten so correctly. As a matter of fact, I 
often write for an hour at a stretch 
without committing a single fault. Is 
it any wonder, then, that under these 
circumstances I strongly advocate that 
every child in our blind elementary 
schools should be turned out an expert 
typist? It is a liberal education in it- 
self, and imparts a sense of indepen- 
dence, which is a priceless boon. 

But literature is the blessed and un- 
failing light of my dark world. It 
troubles me little to wake at one or two 
o'clock in the morning. I simply turn 
on to my back and prop myself up, and 
pass an hour with Milton or Shake- 
speare, or Wordsworth or Burns, or 
Keats, or some other of the immortals. 
I should have no difficulty in passing 
three or four hours with Milton, for I 
ean repeat the whole of “L’Allegro,” 
“Tl Penseroso,” “Lycidas,” all the finest 
passages in “Comus,” all the sonnets, 
nearly every simile in “Paradise Lost” 
besides most of the finest passages, 
much of “Paradise Regained,” and 
most of the “Samson.” I know much 
of the poetry of all my favorites by 
heart. Besides the great masters there 
are dozens of sonnets by less well- 
known men which I admire. Two shall 
be named, “pre-eminently dear’’—that 
on “Prayer,” by Hartley Coleridge, 
which ends with the sestet:— 


Whate’er is good to wish ask that of 


heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to 
see: 
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Pray to be perfect, though material 
leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


The other is that sonnet on “Light and 
Life” by Blanco White—his solitary ef- 
fort—which Coleridge declared con- 
tains the finest idea of any sonnet. It 
describes the wonder and astonishment 
of Adam and Eve upon finding when 
the sun went down that new worlds ap- 
peared overhead. The last six lines are 
very suggestive and consolatory to the 
blind. They run as follows:— 


Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could 
find, 

Whilst fiy and leaf and insect stood re- 
vealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind! 

Why do we, then, shun death with anx- 
ious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not 
Life? 

ALFRED HIkgstT. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CERAMIC ART AT DERBY. 

In all probability one of the first arts 
practised by man—prehistoric man— 
was that of the potter. Certain it is 
that the Pheenicians, Egyptians, and 
Persians understood it nearly two thou 
sand years before the dawn of the 
Christian era. In the early Scriptures 
the work of the thrower is clearly set 
forth. We have no difficulty in prov- 
ing that a large Etruscan manufactory, 
and smaller ones in other parts of 
Italy, flourished a thousand years be 
fore Christ, having been inaugurated 
by a colony of Pheenicians, who settled 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Two 
thousand four hundred years or more 
ago we know that the Japanese manu- 
factured both earthenware and porce- 
lain, and a very little later the Chinese 
were engaged in the same pursuits. 

In the very earliest days of the habi- 
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tation of this island, the days of the 
prehistoric period—the ancient Briton 
period; the period of savagery—vessels 
of simple clay were formed for seput- 
chral and other uses. Many hundreds 
of barrows which have been opened 
have furnished examples ef grave- 
mound pottery, and, by the antiquary, 
these have been arranged in four 
classes: I. Sepulchral or cinerary 
urns; II. Drinking cups; III. Food 
vessels; IV. Immolation urns. 

“The pottery” found in these bar- 
rows, writes the late Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, “exhibits considerable differ- 
ence, both in clay, in size, and in or- 
namentation. Those samples _pre- 
sumed to be the oldest are of course 
clay mixed with small pebbles and 
sand; the later ones of a somewhat 
clumsy form, and perhaps a finer as- 
sistance of the wheel, and are mostly 
very thick and clumsy. They are 
very imperfectly fired, having prob- 
ably been baked on the funeral pyre.” 

Evidence is forthcoming that the 
Grecians learnt the art from the Phe- 
nicians or Egyptians. It was exten- 
sively practised by the Romans, and 
other nations, during the Middle 
Ages. 

Coming now to a consideration of 
that branch of pottery distinguished 
as porcelain, we find authentic record 
that this was made at Florence in 
1580, and in the seventeenth century 
attracted much attention throughout 
Europe. The year 1706, or _ there- 
abouts, witnessed the establishment 
of the famous Dresden manufactory. 

In England research commenced s}- 
multaneously. with research on the 
Continent, and there are not wanting 
those who assert that Chelsea china 
works existed before those at Dres- 
den. 

A certain old document sets forth 
that one John Dwight did “by his 
own industry and at his own proper 
costs and charges, invent and sett up 
at Fulham the mystery of Porcelain 
or China and Persian Ware.” His in- 
vention met with such poor encour- 
agement that he burnt his recipes anu 
implements in disgust, and it is Joubt 





ful whether there is a specimen of 
his porcelain extant. “Another ver- 
sion of this,” says Mr. John Haslem, 
“is that he buried all his models, 
moulds, and tools in some _ secret 
place on the premises at Fulham, ob- 
serving that the production of such 
matters was expensive and _ unre- 
munerative, and he wished therefore 
to put it out of the power of his suc- 
cessors to perpetuate the business.” 
The Chelsea Works were anticipated 
by those at Bow, and these two porce- 
lain manufactories were the first in 
this country which attained celebrity 
or any amount of success. 

Turning now from the historic as- 
pect of the potter’s art to a study of 
ceramic art as it flourishes to-day at 
Derby, we shall give some account of 
the manufacture'and decoration of 
china at the Royal Crown Derby Por- 
celain Works, which we _ purposely 
visited to see for ourselves the mys- 
teries of the time-honored craft. Be- 
fore entering upon any account of the 
processes of manufacture, it may be 
as well to state that we shall here 
consider porcelain as quite distinct 
from ordinary earthenware. To mark 
the difference between these, take any 
piece of common earthenware, frac- 
ture it and examine the fracture, and 
you will find it to be of a dry and 
earthy appearance and perfectly 
opaque—save perhaps to Rintgen 
rays. On the other nand, take a piece 
of porcelain, fracture it and examine 
the fracture, and you will at once see 
that it is vitreous. The composition 
constituting the “body” of the piece 
of earthenware is of pipe-clay, marl, 
and flint fused in the kiln. When the 
kiln is at its greatest heat common 
salt is thrown in, and imparts a glaze, 
its soda combining with the silica of 
the clay. Only one burning is_ re- 
quired. 

The composition constituting the 
“body” of a piece of porcelain, as 
made in England to-day, consists of 
china-clay, felspar, calcined bones, 
Cornish clay, and Cornish granite. 
mixed in different proportions. The 
glaze is made of flint, felspar, Cornish 
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granite, borax, soda, and lead, some 
of which are fused in a_ kiln, and 
while in a molten state drawn off into 
water, the compound thus produced 
receiving the technical term of “frit.” 
The other ingredients are added to the 
frit, and the whole ground together 
for use. This ware is subjected to a 
great degree of heat, and transpar- 
rency is imparted to: it during the 
first burning. The glaze is after- 
wards added, and being softer than 
the “body” is fused at a lower tem- 
perature; thirty hours go to the first 
fusing and fourteen to the _ second. 
Having made clear the distinction be- 
tween earthenware and china, a word 
is necessary upon the clay used in the 
manufacture of porcelain. 

An authority upon ceramic art 
states, that without doubt the best 
kind of china-clay is got in Cornwall, 
from the mines of St. Austell. The 
process for obtaining the clay is dif- 
ficult, and cannot be easily set forth. 
Clearing away the surface of the 


ground to a depth of some twenty to 
thirty feet, which surface is called by 


miners the “overburden,” little rivu- 
lets make their appearance. These 
are conducted to various parts of the 
mine, and receive the crumbling mass 
which falls down as the miners oper- 
ate with their pickaxes. The water 
containing the clay runs off into large 
pits or “catchpools,” in the lower part 
of the mine, and is from thence 
pumped up into huge settling tanks. 
From the tanks the water is drained 
off, and the clay is put on to pans and 
dried. The streams near the china 
clay, or Kaolin mines, run white in 
Cornwall, and one writer says that 
“from their excessive whiteness they 
might be flowing with milk rather 
than water.” But to Derbyshire. 
Decidedly the most direct, and in 
every way the pleasantest, route from 
London to Derby, the busy county 
town of the shire, is vid the Midland 
Railway. This main artery of the 
English railway system traverses 
Herts, Beds, Leicester, and the valley 
of the Trent, the traveller reaching 
Derby, the headquarters of the line, 
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well within three hours. “It is the 
Midland Railway that has made the 
town,” is the unanimous verdict of 
the townspeople, and this becomes at 
once apparent to any one visiting the 
huge and well-conducted locomotive 
works of the Midland, where no less 
than twelve thousand men are regu- 
larly employed. 

At a distance within a quarter of an 
hour’s walk of the Midland Railway 
station at Derby runs the Osmaston 
Road, parallel with the London roaa, 
and at the top of the road on the right 
hand side stands an imposing and 
classical-looking building, ornamented 
above the portico by the royal arms. 
This building is none other than the 
Derby Porcelain Manufactory, and it 
is from this building that there con- 
tinually issue those marvellously 
beautiful and highly artistic produc- 
tions, known as Crown Derby Ware, 
bearing the timeshonored mark, a 
crown over two Ds, with the words 
“Royal Crown Derby” surmounting 
the design. 

Intensely interesting is the history 
of the old Derby China factory, which 
in its infant days occupied a site on 
the Nottingham Road, near the foot of 
St. Mary’s Bridge. It would seem to 
be, to some extent, a matter of con- 
jecture as to who were the original 
founders of the Derby China Works. 
Three names, intimately associated 
with these works, are those of Wil- 
liam Duesbury, John Heath, and An- 
drew Planché. The three men appear 
to have entered into an agreement of 
partnership which bears date January 
1, 1756, and is headed, “Articles of 
Agreement between John Heath, of 
Derby, in the county of Derby, gen- 
tleman; Andrew Planché, of the same 
place, china maker; and William 
Duesbury, of Longton, in the County 
of Stafford, enameller.” The agree- 
ment was probably never ratified, and 
ultimately we find one of the _ trio. 
William Duesbury, at the head of af- 
fairs, making earnest effort to estab- 
lish the work he had _ undertaken. 
From the first he laid it down as of 
the utmost importance that he should 
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“secure the services of clever 
workmen; men who were as_ thor- 
oughly in earnest as himself.” He 
made the best use of his opportunities 
to do so. One of these opportunities 
was the discontinuance of the porce- 
lain works at Bow and Chelsea, by 
which William Duesbury came into 
possession, by purchase, of the plant 
in both places, and the best of the 
models and moulds. Some of the best 
workmen accompanied him to Derby, 


artist 


and others stayed on the Chelsea 
Works, under the new master, for 
twelve or thirteen years, when the 


Chelsea factory was finally closed. 

To say that William Duesbury suc- 
ceeded in his labors to raise Derby 
China to excellence, both in quality 
and artistic decoration, is to say the 
least that can be said of his efforts. 
There is a tradition that his Majesty 
King George III. made a visit to the 
manufactury in 1773, and that as 
Duesbury had made several beauti- 
ful things for King George and Queen 
Charlotte, he took this opportunity of 
acquiring the right to use the Royal 
Crown in marking his productions. 

Another distinguished visitor to the 
Derby China Works was _ Doctor 
Johnson, attended by his friend and 
biographer Boswell, who thus de- 
scribes his visit. “I admired the in- 
genuity and delicate art with which 
a man fashioned clay into a cup, a 
saucer, or a_ tea-pot while a boy 
turned a wheel to give the mass ro- 
tundity. I thought this as excellent 
in its species of power as making good 
verses in its species. The china was 
beautiful, but Doctor Johnson justly 
observed it was too dear; for that he 
could have vessels of silver as cheap 
.as were here made of porcelain.” 
Doctor Johnson was not to know that 
samples of articles made in his days 
would sell a hundred years farther on 
for their weight in gold. 

Thirty years later than the draft 
of agreement between Duesbury, 
Planché, and Heath, William Dues- 
bury died, and his son, bearing the 


same name, stepped into his father’s 
place, and the king and 


the queen 
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continued their patronage. Services 
were made for the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV.; William Pitt, 
the statesman; the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, and other celebrities. 
So arduously did the second Dues- 
bury devote himself to his art that he 
ruined his health, and died before he 
had attained the prime of life, his eld- 
est son being but ten years of age. 

In 1809 an advertisement appeared 
offering the Derby China factory for 
sale, and in 1810 or 1811 it passed into 


the hands of one Robert Bloor. Of an 
energetic and commercial turn of 
mind rather than an artistic, Mr. 


Bloor’s aim seems to have been to ren- 
der the works a commercial success, 
and a marked change is observable in 
the articles produced after 1811. He 
resorted to the sale of what is techni- 
cally distinguished as “seconds ware,” 
that is, pieces slightly imperfect, not 
having passed the numerous turnings 
to which the clay is subjected satis- 
factorily. Never until Bloor’s time 
had any such imperfections been of- 
fered for sale; the worst had always 


been destroyed at once, and those 
slightly injured put on one side. 
The accumulations of many years’ 


“seconds ware” were in the factory, 
and by Mr. Bloor’s direction quanti- 
ties of this stock were sold in various 
towns throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. At first Derby China was a 
name to conjure with, and the imper- 
fect pieces were readily bought up 
by undiscriminating purchasers, and 
ready-money flowed into the coffers of 
Robert Bloor. This short-sighted pot- 
icy led to the decline of the works. 
The best artistic workmen, finding 
that the public readily bought imper- 
fect pieces were readily bought up 
by undiscriminating purchasers, and 
cellent results obtained by their pre- 
decessors. 

In 1828 Mr. Bloor’s health of mind 
gave way; he never recovered it, and 
for sixteen years the China Works 
were left entirely to a manager, Mr. 
James Thomson, who was as able as 
he was honest, and steered the bus!i- 
ness clear of many dangerous rocks. 

















The sole 
Mr. Bloor in 1844 was a granddaugh- 
ter, who had married a malster and 


surviving descendant of 


corn factor of the name of Clarke. 
This Clarke took out a statute of lu- 
nacy in the year of his marriage and 
carried on the China Works for four 
years, i.e., till 1848, when they were 
closed, and the whole of the plant—in- 
cluding moulds, models, and _  unfin- 
ished stock, raw materials, benches, 
stools, in short every article, however 
trifling—was purchased by Samuel 
Boyle and transferred to the Stafford- 
shire Potteries. The purchases filled 
no less than twenty canal boats. 


On the close of the Nottingham 
Road factory, one William Locker, 
who for forty years had been con- 


nected with it, and to whom the break 
up had been a sore trouble, proposed 
to several of the old hands—Samuel 
Fearn, John Henson, and Samuel 
Sharpe, potters, and Sampson Han- 
cock and James Hill, painters and 
gilders—that each should contribute 
of his knowledge, experience, money 
and tools, open new premises and 
commence the manufacture of Derby 
China, thus continuing it as one of the 
trades of their native town. The pro- 
posal met with acceptance, and  be- 
tween twenty and thirty years the 
partners—losing now one and now an- 


other by death—carried on the busi 
ness in King Street. 
It was in 1877 that the managing 


director of the Royal Worcester Por- 
celain Works, Mr. Edward Phillips, 
having severed his connection with 
the Worcester Works, conceived the 
design of erecting the present china 
factory in the Osmaston Road. An 
acre and a half of land was bought 
adjoining the Derby Workhouse, upon 
which a mill and _ slip-houses were 
erected, and in the same year the old 
workhouse and its spacious grounds 
were sold by auction, and purchased 
by Mr. Phillips and his partners. Im- 
mense additions have been made to 
the workhouse, and, of course, exten- 
sive alterations, so that to-day Osmas- 
ton Road Porcelain Works are among 
the most satisfactory of art-producing 
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centres. In 1878 the first goods un- 
decorated were sent away, and “by 
1880 the whole manufactory had, in 
every department, been brought into 
full working order.” It is sad to find 
that the following year, Mr. Phillips, 


after a very brief illness, passed 
away. There is, however, consola- 
tion in the refiection that it would 
have been even sadder had he died 
before the completion of his scheme, 
and while the works were undevel- 


oped and details undecided. 

It may interest some if we here ap- 
pend the names of the leading artists 
and modellers who have helped to 
make the glory of Derby ware. Our 
authority is Mr. Jewitt. He gives the 
principal modellers as Spengler, Ste 
phan, Coffee, Complin, Hartenberg, 
Duvivier, Webber, and Dear. The 
principal painters, according to the 
same authority, were Boreman, Bil- 
lingsley, and Hill, famous flower and 
landscape artists; Brewer and his 
wife, Bernice Brewer, who painted 
both landscapes and figures; Pegg, = 
Quaker, who “surpassed in faithful 
copying of nature in single branches 
and flowers, and in autumnal bor 
ders;’ Samuel Keys, a “clever orna- 
mentalist; Steel, a fruit-painter; Cor- 
ton and Askew, two “highly gifted” 
painters of figures; Webster, Withers, 
Hancock, Bancroft, and others, flower 
painters; Lowton, “clever at hunting 
and sporting subjects;’ and Robert- 
son at landscapes. The fellow-pupil 
of the celebrated portrait-painter Rey- 
nolds, Wright, of Derby, on several 
occasions supplied drawings and gave 
advice, in addition to others of emi- 
nence. 

One of the Wedgwood family was 
at one time employed at Derby, hav- 
ing bound himself for three years to 
work at “the arts of repairing or 
throwing china or porcelain ware,” 
for the sum of fourteen shillings per 
week. 

We now pass on to consider the ac- 
tual making and decoration of china, 
as it is carried on at the present time 
in the Royal Crown Derby Works. 
The famous old Derby blue and the 
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red, and the style of decoration and 
gilding are reproduced in all _ their 
original fulness. The true spirit of the 
old workmen has been caught by 
thrower and modeller, and the conse- 
quence is that, “but for a slight differ- 
ence in the composition of the ‘body’ 
and the modern mark, the productions 
might almost be taken to be genuine 
old examples.” 

Passing through the works we ar- 
rive at the clay and stone yard. Here 
we are confronted by numerous pyra- 
mids of Cornish granite, flint, felspar, 
and clay. There is not the slightest 
connection, so tar as an ordinary vis- 
itor can distinguish, between these 
very ordinary wayside-looking ma- 
terials and the elegantly designed and 
elaborately colored vases in the fin- 
ished-goods department. Yet the con- 
nection is nevertheless very real. 
From the yard we pass to a large 
rough and ready building, the home 
of innumerable vats fitted with run- 
ners of Bakewell stone, ceaselessly 
running round and round, moved by 
centrifugal force. 

The running and the roaring  to- 
gether—for they are not by any means 
noiseless runners—is not without due 
effect upon the material run upon or 
“run down.” The vats contain water, 
and into the liquid proportions of dry 
china-clay, Cornish stone, flint, and 
ground calcined bone are thrown, all 
being ground together into the finest 
of fine powders. For ten days the 
ruthless runners do their work, and 
then the mixture is drained off by 
means of spouts into vats on a lower 
level, only to travel yet lower down to 
find an “ark” or store-room. Thence, 
by a system of spouts and pipes, into 
a press, constructed of a series of fil- 
ter-cloths and wooden cases, which 
squeeze out and run off the water. 

After the tremendous pressure has 
rid the clay of moisture, it is un- 
packed from the cloths and rolled up, 
presenting an appearance suggestive 
of a sheet of india-rubber. If the clay 
be such as we have veen describing, 
china-clay, it is “wedged” by hand, 
i.e, beaten with wooden hammers, as 
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its nature does not admit of “pug- 
mill” treatment. It is not, however, 
all china-clay that is drained of mois- 
ture. Some is used in a liquid state. 
being poured into plaster moulds, the 
plaster acting as an absorbent. Hence 
we adjourn to one of the work-rooms. 
Here we see men at work, standing or 
sitting, as the case may be, before 
their revolving plaster discs, each disc 
fitted on to an iron foot or pedestal. 
Upon the dise each artist builds up 
his lump of clay according to the de- 
sign beside him, and on a larger scale 
than the finished piece will appear. 
The disparity in size is due to the fact 
that the clay shrinks in the burning, 
losing one-fifth of its bulk. 

Fascinating as is the progress of the 
artist-modellers’ work, we do not 
hesitate to leave watching it while we 
chat with the head of the department 
about models, moulds, and working 
moulds, for he has much to tell us. 
“From this model, when perfect, a 
block-mould will be taken,” he says. 
“The block-mould is superior to the 
working mould, inasmuch as it is al- 
ways retained, whereas after, Say, 
twenty to twenty-four pieces have 
been made from the latter it is worn 
out, and therefore destroyed. From 
the block-mould a ‘clay press’ -clay 
mould—is formed; and from _ this 
again a plaster mould. This last is 
made in sections, the number of pieces 
corresponding with the elaborateness 
of the design, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of getting the pieces out,” 
Each section is carefully numbered. 
All block-moulds are also marked, 
and have distinct places assigned 
them; thus any required design can 
be found at the shortest notice and its 
like produced. Anything less thaa 
this would result in the direst confu 
sion. 

From the modelling to the throwing 
room, and we are in full view of the 
modern application of the ancient 
handicraft of throwing. The _ skilful 
manipulations of the thrower were 
racily described by the late Charles 
Dickens in Household Words for 
1852. He wrote: “In regard of the 
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potter, popularly so called,” says the 
plate, “you don’t mean to say you can- 
not call him up before you, sitting 
with his attendant woman, at his pot- 
ter’s wheel—a disc about the size of a 
dinner-plate, revolving on two drums, 
slowly or quickly, as he wills—who 
made you a complete breakfast set .or 
a bachelor, as a good humored little 
off-hand joke? You remember how 
he took up as much dough as he 
wanted, and throwing it on his wheel, 
in a moment fashioned it into a tea- 
cup—caught up more clay and madea 
saucer—a larger dab and whirled it 
into a tea-pot—winked at a _ smaller 
dab and converted it into the lid of 
the tea-pot, accurately fitting by the 
measurement of his eye alone—coaxed 
a middle-sized dab for two seconds, 
broke it, turned it over at the rim, and 
made a milk-pot—laughed and turned 
out a slop basin—coughed and _ pro- 
vided for the sugar? Neither, I think, 
are you obvious of the newer mode of 
making various articles, but espe- 
im- 
instead 
of a disc. For you must remember,” 
says the plate, “how you saw the 
mould of a little basin spinning round 
and round, and how the workman 
smoothed and pressed a handful of 
dough upon it, and how, with an in- 
strument called a profile (a piece of 
wood representing the profile of a 
basin’s foot), he cleverly scraped and 
earved the thing which makes the 
base of any such basin, and then took 
the basin off the lathe like a doughey 
skull-cap to be dried, and afterwards 
{in what is called a green state) to be 
put into a second lathe, there to be 
finished and burnished with a_ steel 
burnisher.” 

Ancient as are the principles of this 
industry, the introduction of steam- 
power has aided materially in the im- 
provement of the manipulation, the 
thrower being able to devote his 
whole attention to the formation of 
the ware itself. The delicate propor- 
tions, mouldings and bands, of many 
vessels fashioned on the _ potter's 
wheel, are outlined and cut by suit- 


cially basins, according to which 
provement a mould revolves 
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able tools upon the turning lathes 
after the clay has become about as 
stiff as cheese. The speed attained by 
an expert “thrower” is astonishing, a 
few minutes sufficing to turn out quite 
a handsome collection of bottles and 
cylindrical articles. We were in- 
formed that a good workman can pro- 
duce many hundreds in a day. 

The turner completes the thrower's 
work; he does for the outside what 
the thrower does for the inside. It is 
worthy of note that only plain and 
circular articles are thrown. All or- 
namental articles and those not quite 
circular are cast, that is, made in 
moulds. 

There is a great deal to see and 
learn in the casting room. Ranged on 
a long bench running the entire length 
of the room we saw numerous small 
plaster-moulds, and into them _ the 
“caster” was pouring from a jug- 
shaped vessel liquid china-clav, 
known in this state as “slip.” Ina 
short time the plaster-mould will have 
absorbed the moisture, leaving the 
clay dry and in the requisite form. 
This one, I think, is all.ready to be 
removed,” and setting down the ves- 
sel the caster lifts the upper portion 
of the mould from the lower portion, 
and a finely shaped jug handle ap- 
pears to view. “Over here,” he says 
as he walked to the other end of the 
room, “we are casting elaborate vases. 
This vase,” showing one designated to 
imitate the productions of the Renais- 
sance period, “is made in sixty indi- 
vidual castings, and, of course, for 
each casting a separate mould is es- 
sential.” When the castings are suffi- 
ciently stiff, they are dusted over 
with what might, for all that appears 
to sight, be white castor sugar, so 
smooth and white is it, but what is, in 
reality, ground calcined flint. It is 
trying to credulity to hear it asserted 
by those who “should know,” that the 
snowy powder is the produce of the 
common black flinty-natured stones, 
as familiar to suburban pedestrians 
as road-mud in early spring. The ob- 
ject of this flint dusting is to prevent 
the clay pieces adhering, or soiling, 
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when in the kilns. From the casting- 
room to the store-rooms to await the 
first firing the ware is carried. Be- 
fore entering the kilns we peep into 
the “placing” shop, and here observe 
the “setters” at work. The labors of 
the setter are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and he had need be an earnest 
and careful man, possessed of true 
hand and eye, and able to calculate 
size and distance to a nicety. Stand- 
ing before a bench with pyramids of 
rough fire-clay cases piled near by, he 
draws one of the cases to him. fills it 
with the powdered calcined flint, in 
which, working his hands backwards, 
he “makes a bed,” and, this com- 
pleted, he “sets” the plate in the bed. 
Very true must be the setting, very 
nice allowance being made that the 
bed fit the plate after the baking, and 
not when first laid in. 

The firing process follows the “plac- 
ing.” There is no need here to de- 
scribe the shape of an oven, as every 
one knows that potters’ ovens re- 
semble the inverted bowl of a many- 
times-magnified tobacco pipe. Inside 
one of these ovens we step. It is 
stacking ready for firing. In it we 
count eight brick “bags,” as the flues 
are technically termed, and note that 
arranged all round the “dome-shaped 
cavern are innumerable columns of an 
unearthly order of architecture, sup- 
porting nothing and squeezed close 
together.” The pillars, upon exami- 
nation, prove to be constituted of ves- 
sels of coarse clay, shaped after the 
style of hollow cheeses, or even band- 
boxes. Each vessel -is distinguished 
as a sagger, and the saggers, after be- 
ing filled with various articles of pot- 
tery, are ranged tier above tier, the 
bottom of each successive vessel serv- 
ing for the cover of the one below. 
When the whole kiln is filled up, the 
doorway, or aperture, is blocked up 
with clay and cement; and the grad- 
ual fire is kindled—the fire which is to 
work such wonders upon the unre. 
sisting clay. For sixty hours the fires 
do their work, the smoke passing out 
through the damper, an oval opening 
at the top of the kiln, or, should the 
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damper be down, through holes in the 
floor, drawn thither by the “patent 
down draught.” “Suppose now it 
were Thursday afternoon, and we 
had packed our oven, we should com- 
mence taking out ‘trials’ on Friday, 
says the guide. “The ‘trials’ are 
drawn out thus: At different points 
around the kiln a brick is left loose, 
some at the base of the kiln and some 
near the top. Inside, opposite each 
loose brick, a sagger, with a niece 
broken from the side, is placed, and 
inside the sagger are the small speci- 
mens of pottery which are to serve as 
‘trials.’ Suppose then thirty to 
thirty-six hours to have elapsed, the 
oven-man would remove a brick and 
through the opening insert a long 
steel rod slightly hooked at its ex- 
tremity. Bringing this carefully into 
position he feels about for the ‘trial’ 
piece, hooks it up and draws it out 
through the aperture. Having thus 
dexterously secured it, he holds it up 
to the light, and is then able to judge 
of the progress of his firing by the 
translucency of his ‘trial.’ Replac- 
ing it in the sagger, he proceeds to the 
next loose brick and repeats the ac- 
tion. In all probability he finds things 
progressing satisfactorily, and knows 
that the ware in the kiln will be ready 
for unpacking on Saturday. Mean- 
time he allows the fire to slacken, until 
the allotted time when the tempera- 
ture of the kiln is found to be almost 
normal,” 

It is at this point that we may ap- 
propriately quote again from _ that 
sympathetic writer, Charles Dickens. 
He asks: “Standing in one of those 
kilns,’ nearly full, and seeing a free 
crow shoot across the aperture atop, 
and learning how the fire would wax 
hotter and hotter, by slow degrees. 
and would cool similarly, through a 
space of from forty to sixty hours, did 
no remembrance of the days when hu- 
man clay was burnt oppress you? 
Yes, I think so. I suspect that some 
fancy of a fiery haze, and a shortening 
breath, and a growing heat, and a 


1 Dickens was visiting the Staffordshire Potter- 
ies when he wrote this. 
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gasping prayer; and a figure in black, 
interposing between you and the sky 
(as figures in black are very apt to do), 
and looking down, before it grew too 
hot to look and live, upon the Heretic 
in his edifying agony—I say, I sus- 
pect” (says the plate) “that some such 
fancy was pretty strong upon you 
when you went out into the air and 
blessed God for the bright spring day 
and the degenerate times.” 

The china-ware when taken out of 
the kilns, after the first firing, is of a 
beautiful transparent white, sugges- 
tive of a ghostly nature rather than a 
nature of earthy clay. The “biscuit” 
warehouse is always well stocked, it 
being easy for intending patrons to 
select from the pure white forms the 
shapes they require, and from the 
decorated pieces the designs they 
most appreciate; one or two pieces in 
each style of decoration is always at 
hand. It would be obviously unwise 
to advance farther than the “biscuit” 
state with a large proportion of the 
stock, prior to sale, inasmuch as fash- 
ion in art, as elsewhere, quickly 


changes, and hand-decorated work ot 
a high order is necessarily expensive. 
We should have observed that before 
the “biscuit” is carried to the “biscuit” 


store-room it is scovred. The object 
of the scouring is to get rid of the su- 
perfluous flint from the “bed.” This 
scouring is done by women, who, 
standing before fans, use small strong 
brushes. The Factory Act requires 
the workers to wear respirators while 
at the work, in order to protect the 
lungs from dust. 

In pieces where the decorative work 
is done “under glaze,” that is to say, 
when the painting and printing are 
accomplished before the glazing or 
enamelling, the “biscuit,” in its Pa- 
rian fairness, is handed over to the 
artists of the brush, who work out 
upon the clear “body” their innate 
conceptions of beauty. 

Technical knowledge is requisite on 
the part of the artist, as well as artis- 
tic skill and design. A painter on por- 
celain must know the precise nature 
and extent of the change that the fir- 
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ing will effect upon his pigments. The 
artist must clearly be a bit of a chem- 
ist. He should know which colors tv 
apply first, namely those which re- 
quire the “greatest degree of heat. in 
order that they may be well fused be- 
fore he applies the delicate and ten- 
der tints in finishing his painting, a= 
those would be, if not destroyed, seri 
ously injured if submitted to the same 
high temperature required for those 
colors which he uses in the early 
stage of his work.” 

Brande says upon this subject. 
“When several colors are used they 
often require various temperatures; 
in which case, those which bear the 
highest temperature are first applied, 
and subsequently those which are 
brought out at a lower temperature.” 

It would seem that all the colors are 
metallic oxides; the rose-colors and 
purples are made from gold; greens”* 
from cromium and copper; yellows 
from lead, antimony, and tin; red 
from iron; blue from cobalt. Combi- 
nations of different oxides produce a 
variety of colors. The famous Derby 
blue—a regal purple—is obtained from 
pure oxide of cobalt. Cobalt ores are 
found in Bohemia, Saxony, and 
France, but more abundantly in Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Norway. And 
here we cannot forbear quoting the 
following from the “History of Inven- 
tions,” which is at once instructive, 
suggestive, and amusing: “The word 
cobalt seems to be derived from csba- 
lus, which was the name of a _ spirit 
that, according to the superstitious no- 
tions of the times, haunted mines, de- 
stroyed the labors of the miners, and 
often gave them a great deal of un 
necessary trouble. The miners prob- 
ably gave the name to the mineral out 
of joke, because it thwarted them as 
much as the supposed spirit, by excit 
ing false hopes and rendering their la- 
bors often fruitless; for as it was not 
known at first to what use the min- 
eral could be applied, it was thrown 
aside as useless. It was once custom- 
ary in Germany to introduce into the 
Chureh service a prayer that God 
would preserve miners and their works 
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from kobalts and spirits.” Miners now 
eagerly search for the ore and gladiy 
welcome its appearance. 

Opening the closed door of one of 
the studios our guide invites us to 
enter. We do so, and find ourselves in 
a veritable school of art. The tables 
are bright with young faces, all inient 
upon the work beloved and revered by 
them beyond any other. Some are 
painting and others are burnishing. 

In another studio every facility is al- 
lowed to first attempts, by way of en- 
couragement of original work. It is 
instructive to watch the young de- 
signers portraying the forms and ‘ines 
of beauty that represent the esthetic 
world of the ideal. The ease with 
which the circles and many-sided fig- 
ures are described with the skilfully 
managed brush, stencil and com- 
passes, is not the least pleasing part 

“of the work executed in this interest- 
ing department. 

“Time goes,” says our guide. “You 
had better come now into the ‘glazing- 
room.’” We hasten to obey, but the 


obedience costs us an effort; the stu- 


dios being highly attractive. As we 
pass the gilding-room on our way to 
the glazing-room we look in for 4 mo- 
ment. “Laying on the gold” calls for 
the most minute care. To each gilder 
a tiny “tot” of gold, equal in value to 
five shillings, and appearing as a mere 
dab on the palette, is allowed at one 
time. It is expected that a _ certain 
amount of work will be accomplished 
with this allowance; nor do the artists 
disappoint expectations. Gold, before 
firing, appears black, and after baking 
of a dull yellow. It is the work of the 
burnisher to “bring up the gold,” by 
rubbing the gilded smrface with a 
bloodstone and agate. But now we 
are in the “glazing” shop. We have 
already given the constituents of the 
china-glaze, and as we peer into the 
wooden tub or vat containing the mix- 
ture we observe that it resembles, so 
far as its appearance goes, ordinary 
whitewash. Before the tub stauds a 
man in white apparel, and to his right 
a pile of ghostly plates, waiting for 
immersion. Fixing on the thumb of 
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his right hand a hook of some three or 
four inches, he lifts a “piece” with 
hook and fingers from the bench to the 
tub, and dexterously twirls it in the 
glaze, draws it out, wipes his fingers 
round the edge to remove any slight 
marks there may be, and places the 
plate upon a special support, where it 
remains until it is taken away to be 
scoured for the second time before the 
second firing. Of course it is no longer 
“biscuit” ware. The dexterous move- 
ment of the glazer appears as simplic- 
ity itself, but appearances are most 
unreliable. “I was years,” says the 
glazer, “before I could dip a plate 
properly. I thought the action looked 
easy enough as I watched others do it, 
but I found it more difficult than I 
ean tell you.” 

After glazing and scouring, the 
plates (other undecorated pieces are 
dealt with in the same way) are fired 
for ten, twelve, fourteen, or sixteen 
hours, as the case may be, in saggers 
rendered air-tight by clay pressed be- 
tween each two, and the firing com- 
pleted, the glazed articles are carried 
to the “glost’ warehouse, and here 
they are rubbed smooth with sand- 
stone or rubbing-stone, and then dis- 
tributed to the various studios for dec- 
oration. This last applies only to ar- 
ticles decorated “over the glaze.” 

China printing is also in vogue at 
the Derby China Works, but there is 
less demand for printed articles than 
for hand-painted goods. To effect a 
high-class print the selected design is 
skilfully engraved on copper sheets, 
and these are filled with color. A 
sheet of thin tissue paper is damped 
with size and spread upon each plate, 
and this again is pressed between flan- 
nel rollers. The pressure transfers 
the pattern from the copper plate to 
the damped paper which, in its turn, 
is caused to transfer its design to the 
vessel it is required to decerate. A 
fair share of patience and knack are 
requisite to the successful laying of 
the damped paper upon the plate or 
other article. When it has been ac- 
curately placed, frequent measure- 
ments having been taken with com- 
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passes, dry tissue paper is rubbed over 
with a brush, until not a crease is vis- 
ible. A soapy flannel is passed over 
the surface, and the reverse end of the 
brush is freely used to rub the pattern 
well on. A sponge and water remove 
the paper. The firing incorporates the 
color with the glaze. The engraving 
of the copper plates is a costly under- 
taking, hence only in the execution of 
large orders is printing resorted to, it 
costing less to decorate by hand where 
a small order is concerned. A separately 
engraved plate is necessary in each 
case where the vessel differs in size or 
form from its predecessors—e.g., the 
plate used in printing a gravy dish or 
a meat plate would be useless for 
printing a vegetable-dish cover, or a 
gravy tureen. 

As we left the ingenious printers, 
and their careful transfers, we turned 
in at the “ground-laying” workshop. 
“This ground-laying is very fashion- 
able just now,” observed our instruc- 
tor. “You see how it is managed. The 
‘color’ is dusted on to the piece, after 
the latter has been oiled all over. This 
and _ subse- 


is followed by a ‘firing,’ 
quently by another dusting of ‘color’ 


and a second ‘firing, when the Se- 
lected tint results.” 

In conclusion, we pass from an im- 
perfect description of many interesting 
processes to the general statement 
that the productions of the Royal 
Crown Derby Porcelain Works are un- 
surpassed by any in the kingdom; 
they are at once highly artistic and 
useful. Among the most beautiful of 
the chefs-d’euvre of the plastic art 
are the exquisite egg-shell like cups 
and saucers, than which we have seen 
nothing superior. Professor Jewitt 
thus writes of them: “The ‘body’ is 
of a high degree of transparency, of 
marvellous thinness and of extreme 
hardness and tenacity, and on some 
examples, the raised gold-pattern is in 
the finest and most delicate of lines, 
and yet without flaw or fault. In 
whatever style, indeed, the decoration 
of these choice cabinet specimens is 
done, there is a studied delicacy and 
beauty that are in keeping with the 
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apparently fragile body of which they 
are composed.” 

Amongst the most ardent admirers of 
Crown Derby ware are the citizens of 
the United States and Australia. Few 
of these who are true lovers of art re- 
turn to their own country after visit- 
ing England, without making a run 
into Derbyshire, and selecting trophies 
of excellence and beauty from the 
show-room cabinets. 

The January of the year 1890 opened 
brightly for the Derby China Works. 
By the intervention of his grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county, and lord high 
steward of the borough of Derby, the 
gracious permission of the queen was 
accorded to the company to use the 
title of “Royal” in connection witn 
their manufactures. When it is_ re- 
membered for how many years roy- 
alty has patronized the ceramics of 
this factory, and that the manufac- 
ture of china was commenced here a 
year earlier than at Worcester, which 
has long since enjoyed the title, the 
permission accorded to Derby is no 
more than is befitting. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 





From Good Words. 
A PLEA FOR PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 
“Master Thomas Moore in his youth 
devised in his father’s house in Lon- 
don a goodly hanging of fine painted 
cloth with nine pageants, and verses 
over every pageant. 
“In the first was painted a boy play- 
ing at the top and scourge (whipping 
top) and over the top was written:— 


I am called Childhood, in play is all my 
mind, 

To cast a quoit, a cockstele [shuttle- 
cock?] or a ball. 

A top can set and drive it in its kind; 

But would to God these hateful books all 

Were in a fire burnt to powder small, 

'‘snen might I lead my life always in play, 

Which life God send me to my ending 
day. 
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If there is a touch of Blake in the 
simplicity of these charming ines, 
there is also, in the matter of them, 
a healthy satisfaction in ignorance, a 
distaste for instruction that should 
commend them to those most respect- 
able authorities on all that relates to 
children, the mothers of fine, large 
healthy, stupid families. Listening to 
these kindly dogmatists, one learns 
that any sign of intelligence in a child 
under seven is a kind of disease to be 
regarded with concern if, by a mira 
cle, it appears in one’s own family, 
and with suspicion and marked dis- 
approval in the household of one’s 
neighbors. 

“I have asked eight mothers to let 
their children join mine in a modest 
kindergarten class,” said a quick-wit- 
ted young matron the other day, “and 
they have all refused on the plea that 
their ehildren’s brains are so highly 
developed that the doctor won't hear of 
their learning anything. I am driven 
to the conclusion that mine are the 
only no..sally stupid children, or that 
I am less pervious to flattery than my 
neighbors.” 

So, slaves to this new superstition, 
we deprive our children of the advan- 
tage of being able to read story-books 
in the early years when lessons are 
short and leisure is ample. We pre- 
scribe fairy-tales, and “Alice in Won- 
derland” for all “natural children,” 
while “Nature” has already strung 
some little minds to a romantic pitch, 
that only “Ivanhoe” or the tale of 
Troy can satisfy. “A child,” we dog- 
matize, “ought to be a child,” as if 
every child had not an indefeasible 
right to be himself. 

Yet more than a hundred years ago a 
certain wise Scotchwoman, the Coun- 
tess of Mar, knew better than this. 
She and ber old lord had been left 
guardians to the first little Countess- 
Duchess of Sutherland, and when her 
husband showed some distrust of edu- 
eation for the child, Lady Mar had her 
answer ready, “Hoots, my Lord, ye 
will never manage a thinking human 
child into a hedge-sparrow a’ the 
gither.” 
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Now, if even an average human child 
refuses after all to live the careless, 
contented life of a fowl of the air, what 
are we to expect from the extraordi- 
nary children? 

No one denies that men and women 
of genius are in the course of nature, 
are, indeed, the fruit and crown of na- 
ture—why, then, should a child of 
genius be looked on with suspicion, dis- 
approval or dismay? Yet we affect to 
pity the mother whose child, dreamily 
imaginative, or original and inquisitive, 
or high-spirited and enterprising, has 
upset all our prescriptions of what a 
child ought to be. A gifted man or 
woman in the future may possibly not 
be a comfortabie child in the present, 
he will certainly not be a usual one. 
Mothers of healthy, stupid children are 
welcome to point triumphantly to Wal- 
ter Scott at the bottom of his class in 
the Edinburgh High School, only when 
they have explained away the other 
fact of the marvellous lame child of 
two years old lying on the bank below 
Smailholm, watching the thunderstorm 
and shouting “Bonnie, bonnie” at each 
flash. They may speak with horror and 
indignation of that “shocking exam- 
ple” in education, the intellectual pre- 
cocity of John Stuart Mill: Let them 
at least remember that the child who 
could not remember the time when he 
began Greek, but who had certainly 
read six Platonic dialogues before he 
was eight, was yet the most elastic as 
well as the most reasoning optimist of 
his time. ; 

And yet, as in many healthy human 
prejudices, there is something to jus 
tify this dread of unusual gifts or 
rather of gifts unduly developed at an 
early age. Too many wonderful chil- 
dren have been like “the rathe primrose 
that forsaken dies.” Either the flame, 
burning too brightly, has shattered the 
frail vessel that held it, or the prema- 
ture ripening of the powers was itself 
Nature’s protest against foredoomed 
decay, or—and this is most likely-—the 
promise and graciousness of such 
gifted children, early dead, have left a 
ciear light of memory, while the green 
earth has closed silently over unnum- 




















bered little ones whose sweet round 
bodies and tender ways were no more 
different from those of other children 
than one flower of the field differs from 
the next. 

More than two hundred years ago 
there died, at the age of five, a child 
whose early knowledge, singular piety, 
and incomparable promise so worked 
on his father’s heart that he, who else 
concerned himself chiefly with gardens 
and buildings and the movements of 
states and societies, has given us the 
most moving picture of a child’s life 
and death ever limned by paternal 
pride and sorrow. 

Under the date January 
Evelyn writes: “Died my dear 
Richard, to our inexpressible grief and 
affliction, five years and three days old, 
but at that tender age a prodigy of wit 
and understanding, for beauty of body 
a very angel, for endowment of mind 
of incredible and rare hopes.” It was 
an age which had none of our preju- 
dices against introducing children early 
to the dryer studies. There is the well- 
known letter in exquisite writing ad- 
dressed to his “Sweet, sweet father,” 
which attests that little Charles lL. was 
declining substantives and adjectives 
at the age of five. So it is perhaps only 
grievous and not miraculous that little 
Evelyn at the age of four had “got by 
heart almost the entire vocabulary of 
Latin and French primitives and 
words, could make congruous syntax, 
turn English into Latin and vice versa, 
construe and prove what he read,” and 
so on through a list of acquirements 
that would do credit to a Shrewsbury 
scholar. It was the child's lore of 
learning that was extraordinary. Still 
more remarkable and more affecting 
was his apprehension of the things of 
God. His father tells us that “his 
sense of God was astonishing.” Con- 
science seems to have been as early 
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awake as intelligence in this gentle 
child. “He understood his Bible and 
New Testament to a wonder, how 


Christ came to redeem the world, and 
how, comprehending these necessaries 
himself, his godfathers were dis- 
charged of their promises.’ 
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Even simple children feel the august 
beauty of the Old Testament wheu 
they are wisely permitted to receive 
the Word itself, weakened neither by 
paraphrase nor elucidation, but few 
could appropriate its language to their 
own case as Richard Evelyn did, Jying 
in his “cradle;” “He would of himself 
select the most pathetic Psalms and 
chapters out of Job to read to his maid 
during his sickness, telling her, when 
she pitied him, that all God's children 
must suffer affliction.” 

A child so singularly endowed could 
not fail to excite hopes and ambitions 
in his father’s heart; but for himself 
he seemed, by a strange intuition, to 
understand the vanities of the world 
before he had seen them. It is diffi 
cult to remember that it is a child of 
five of whom we are told: “The day 
before he died he called me to him and, 
manner more serious than usual, 


in a 

he told me for all I loved him so dearly 
I should give my house, land, and 
all my things to his brother Jack. He 


should have none of them.” And then 
immediately after comes the childlike 
perplexity as to whether he might pray 
with his hands unjoined. “What shall 
I say.” adds the father, “of his fre 
quent pathetical ejaculations uttered of 
himself: ‘Sweet Jesus, save me, de 
liver me, pardon my sins, let Thine an 
gels receive me’?’ 

It was a special grace in this incom- 
parable child that superiority to other 
children with him the form of 
precocious patience and tolerance. “He 
would give grave advice to his brother 
John, bear with his impertinence, and 
say he was but a child! 

A certain aloofness from their fel 
lows—in whose ingenuous bosoms su 
periority excites distrust, contempt and 
irritation—is the inevitable bane of re 
markable children, and constitutes the 
According 


took 


worst danger of precocity. 
to temperament this solitude of superi 
ority may produce pathetic self-dis 
trust, or proud and morbid irritability, 
or an aggressive self-complacency. Per 
is the special and un- 


haps this last 
They have 


lovely snare of little girls. 
not been subjected to the criticism of 
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school life, they have all the sense of 
responsibility for other people’s sins 
innate in the feminine conscience. 

A generation earlier than Richard 
Evelyn, little Mistress Lucy Apsley— 
whose boast it was later to be known 
merely as the wife of Colonel Hutchi- 
son—was an object of fond admiration 
to her parents and of terror and dis- 
taste to other children. “Play among 
other children I despised, and when I 
was forced to entertain such as came 
to visit me I tried them with more 
grave instructions than their mothers, 
plucked all their babies (dolls) to pieces, 
and kept all the children in such awe 
that they were glad when I entertained 
myself with older company, to whom I 
was very acceptable.” 

Even for that older company Mis- 
tress Lucy had critical eyes. She dis- 
covered that the tutor who taught her 
Latin was a “pitiful, dull fellow,” and 
probably pronounced equally forcible 
judgments on the half-dozen teachers 
who, in her eighth year, taught her 
“languages, music, dancing, writing 
and needlework.” 

It is pleasant to learn that Latin, 
sermons, and contempt for her needle, 
did not entirely fill up Mistress Lucy’s 
hours, and that, “though she exhorted 
her mother’s maids and turned their 
idle discourse to good subjects,” she 
“thought it no sin to learn or hear witty 
songs, and amorous sonnets and poems, 
and twenty things of this kind, wherein 
I was so apt that I was the confidante” 
—one wonders at what age precisely— 
“in all the loves that were managed 
among my mother’s young women.” It 
was lute playing and sonnets as well 
as godly discourse that formed the pre- 
lude to Mrs. Lucy’s own married life, 
the record of which, more than any 
other book, has preserved for us the 
humane and dignified spirit that ani- 
mated the nobler Puritan households. 

It is the peculiar praise of women 
like Lucy Hutchison, in whom the in- 
tellectual virtues predominate, that, 
more than others, they can merge them- 
selves in the man—father, husband, or 
son—in whom their love and pride are 
centred. Perhaps their superior intel- 


ligence convinces them how little a 
woman can effect alone, how much 
through the man she inspires and sus- 
tains. “So as his shadow she waited 
upon him,” she writes of herself and 
her husband, “till he was taken into 
that region of light which admits of 
none, and then she vanished into noth- 
ing.” 

The women we have agreed to find 
charming are precisely the opposite of 
all this. They are born princesses by 
the divine right of all-bountiful na- 
ture. How can they walk in the 
shadow when it is .heir blessed dis- 
tinction to reflect every ray of sun- 
shine? How can they efface them- 
selves when every one they meet treas- 
ures their individuality as we treasure 
a rare flower? They may profess no 
art, but they offer a subject for every 
art; they are rare.’ conspicuous for 
learning, but the learned are ambitious 
to talk and understand their language; 
they may not abound in “good works,” 
but the sight of their grace and glad- 
ness fills with generous pleasure the 
hearts of the poor and wearied. Life 
is the art in which they are past mas- 
ters, and the hearts of men and women 
the instruments from which they draw 
their concords. 

Where these gifts are bestowed they 
necessarily show themselves among 
the earliest instincts. There are baby- 
girls who establish the tenderest rela- 
tions with elderly admirers long be- 
fore they can stand alone; there are 
little girls not yet in their teens who 
can entertain a company with their wit 
and tact and sensibility, and then re- 
lapse, with captivating quaintness, into 
simple, childish play. Miss Burney, 
whose eyes were as kind as they were 
keen, has described such a precocious 
charmer in the person of little Selina 
Birch, whom she met at Tunbridge in 
the company of Mrs. Thrale. 

“She [Selina Birch] is the niece of 
the charming Mrs. Pleydell, and very 
like her ... As you have seen that 
sweet woman, only imagine her ten 
years old and you will see her sweet 
niece. She sings like her, laughs like 
her, and alternately softens and ani- 

















mates like her. Her conversation is 
not merely like that of a woman al- 
ready, but of an uncommonly informed, 
cultivated, sagacious woman, and at 
the same time she can at pleasure jing 
off all this rationality and make her- 
self a mere playful, giddy, romping 
child.” 

There must have been extraordinary 
tact about a child who could first sing 
with “mingled grace and buffoonery” 
then run into the middle of the 100m 
and try some new step or a dance and 
finally fling herself affectionately into 
somebody’s lap without her “vagaries 
growing tiresome.” 

Poor little woman of the world, she 
was “distractedly fonda of the French 
opera. She told us the story right 
through of some of them, singing the 
sujet, When she came to the airs, and 
comically changing parts in the duets.” 

“We hardly know how to get away 
from her when the carriage was ready 
to take us from Tunbridge,” and Mrs. 
Thrale confidently predicted that 
whether they met the “sweet syren” 
again or not, nothing was so certain 
as that they would hear of her again, 
let them go whither they would. 
Whether that prophecy was fulfilled 
in days when Mrs. Thrale was Madame 
Piozzi—and somewhat discredited—and 
Miss Burney was taxing her lively ob- 
servation to make her dismal court life 
endurable, we have no means of know- 
ing. We, at least, have not heard of 
her again, though one would like to 
think that somewhere, in some old 
manor-house, a miniature may exist of 
a beautiful woman with bright eyes 
under her powdered hair, and that per- 
haps some modern Selina owes her for- 
mal name and tuneful voice to a great- 
grandmother whose wit and melody 
have left a pleasant tradition among 
her descendants. 

There of course, much delusion 
about the precocity of many children. 
The humor of half their reported say- 
ings lies in the gar of the grown- 
up hearer. The anthropomorphisms 


is, 


which appal and divert the listening 
mother are as serious and unimagina- 
tive to the child as the 


crudest my- 
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thology to the savage. There is no 
child, however dull, of whom some 
funny sayings cannot be reported. Let 
us enjoy these as windfalls without put- 
ting any stress on them as indications 
of ability. Sensibilities of all kinds are 


a safer test, including nightly fears 
and a haunting intimacy with vam- 
pires and the Witch of Endor. Per 


haps we can best gauge a child’s gifts 
by his power of playing. 

The precocious child differs radically 
from the child of genius in this respect, 
that the former is ever reaching for- 
ward to anticipate his share in grown- 
up life, whereas the latter, absorbed in 
his own proper business, draws all the 
elements of grown-up life into his play. 
If any one would know the perfect 
method of the child of genius explained 
and illustrated, he can find it in every 
page of Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” To that gentle and 
spirited child, grown-up people seem 
to be a mere background to the drama 
he is constantly acting to himself. He 
has the true artist’s sensitiveness to 
all that offers material to his art, ali 
his unaffected indifference to all that 
lies outside it. Only at times is he con- 
cerned at the curious insensibility of 
his relations to the real nature of a 
world in which he works and they sit 
idle. Parents sitting in the warmth of 
the fire and the witchery of the lamp- 
light miss their opportunity and merely 

Sit at home, and talk and sing, 
And never play at anything. 

Uncles and gardeners are perversely 
unconscious of the enchanted ground 
on which they tread, but it only ex- 
cites the kindly regret, 

Oh how much wiser you would be 
To play at Indian wars with me. 

But nothing can be more futile than 
to generalize about the methods of 
genius or the ways of children. There 
is one precocious child, who, to the 
endless inventiveness and exquisite 
honesty of a child, has added the sen- 
sibility of a young woman, and the 
point and wit of an old one. Thanks 
to her wise and tender biographer, Pet 
Marjorie is as well known in most 
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Scottish and many English households 
as Cinderella or Lady Jane Gray. She 
stands between Sir Walter Scott and 
Dr. John Brown, linking together the 
greatest and the rarest of Scottish men 
of letters; she died at the age of seven 
with Burns’s words of solemn repent- 
ance on her innocent lips. 

The list of books she read is, in its 
own way, as remarkable as the famil- 
iar studies of little Richard Evelyn; 
her comments on them are full of pith 
and deliciously childish in spelling and 
expression. “’Tis a fine work Newton 
on the Prophecies. I wonder if there is 
another book of poems comes near the 
Bible.” “Macbeth is a pretty compost- 
tion, but awful one.” “The Newgate 
Calendar is very instructive.’’(!) “Tom 
Jones and Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churehyard are both excellent, and 
much spoke of by both sex, particu- 
larly the men.” “The history of all the 
malcontents that ever were hanged Is 
amusing.” 

Other children, indeed all children, 
play at love-making and marriage—-how 
could they fail to do so when fairy-tales 
turn on little else?—and Marjorie has 
her own experiences :— 

“I forgot to say that I have four 
lovers, the other one is Harry Watson, 
a very delightful boy.” But what other 
child ever discovered that “love is a 
very papithatick thing.”  “Sentiment’ 
she longs to practise, and indeed suc- 
ceeds pretty well in doing so. “Mr. 
Crakey (Craigie) and I walked to Cra- 
keyhall hand in hand, in innocence and 
matitation ...no one was ever so 
polite to me in the whole state of my 
existence.” 

Other children—perhaps too many— 
have taken religious teaching home to 
their consciences, tormenting them- 
selves over half imaginary sins, bur 
when Marjorie makes a confession the 
sin is wholly concrete and original: 
“To-day I pronounced a word which 
should never come out of a lady’s lips; 
it was that I called John an impudent 
Bitch. I will tell you what I think 


made me in so bad a humor to-day, I 
got one or two of that bad, bad senna- 
tea to-day.” But, as a rule, she pleads 





Travelling Joe. 


no such material excuse; in most of 
her sins she is convinced that “it is the 
very same devil that tempted Job that 
tempted me I am sure, but he resisted 
Satan, though he had boils and many 
other misfortunes which I have 
caped.” 

We cannot place this child, made up 
as she is, “of every creature’s best,” 
with any other children. Beside her, 
little Selina Birch appears a woman 
of the world, and Lucy Apsley a pre 
mature blue-stocking. Louis Steven- 
son’s fanciful child seems hardly hu- 
man beside this passionately loving 
little heart, only little Richard Evelyn 
might perhaps in some heavenly teld 
clasp her warm hand in his frail one 
and learn from her that wealth of hu 
man love and gladness which both had 
to relinquish so early. 

FLORENCE MAcCCUNN. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TRAVELLING JOE. 

It was Sunday, the mill was silent, 
and the water pressed idly against the 
big dam, opposite which stood old Zam 
Tapp’s cottage. Zam was seated in the 
dark kitchen, a bucket of water be- 
tween his knees, peeling potatoes; and 
lying in a truckle-bed was his grandson 
Travelling Joe, a boy of about nine 
years old, small, wizen, and partly para- 
lyzed. The tall clock in the corner of 
the room had struck twelve, and groups 
of people passed the cottage on their re- 
turn from church and chapel. Zam, 
who did not “howld wi’ zich things,” 
eyed them with indifference, not un- 
mixed with contempt. He “reckoned,” 
he said, “thet ha didn’t want no praicher 
to teach him tha way tu ’eaven; zalva- 
tion wez a kooris thing, and, like cream, 
leu it alone and twid come to ’ee; med- 
dle and praying widn’t fetch it.” 

To the boy lying there, his heart full 
of the spirit of adventure, and his life 
bounded by the truckle-bed and the four 
walis of the small kitchen, the thought 
of heaven was of piercing interest; it 
haunted his dreams sleeping and wak- 
ing. it was his New America, the land 




















which he would one day explore. To 
him it never ceased to be a matter of re- 
gret that the Crystal Sea lay in front 
of the throne of God; he would have 
wished it might have been in what he 
called the “dimmet' part of ‘eaven;” 
a far border-land unknown to the an- 
gels, and where even the eye of God 
fell seldom. And now as he lay and 
watched Zam peeling. the potatoes, he 
longed unconsciously to hear the “loos- 
ing of the mill,” for the sound of the 
great waters leaping forth was to him 
as the rushing of the River of Life. 

Zam’s mind was occupied by the 
thought of his dead wife. “Eh! eh!” he 
exclaimed suddenly, “hur wez a win- 
dervul ’and at biling a tetty, wez my 
owld wuman, and when it coomed tu 
tha last hur mind dwelt on it painvul. 
*Vather,’ hur sed, ‘I reckon I’ve cooked 
‘ee my last tetty.’ ‘I reckon ‘ee ‘ave, 
moather,’ I answered. Hur wez zilent 
a bit, then all-ta-wance hur zot up in 
bed and ketched howldt o’ me by tha 
weskit. “Tull Jane’—thic wez yer pore 
moather—‘tull Jane,’ hur zed, ‘twez the 
zalt thet did it; twez all along o’ tha 
zalt.’ But, law bless ‘ee, zalt or no zalt, 
Jane’s tetties wez niver a patch on 
hurn. I reckon hur hand wull ba moast 
out o’ biling tetties by tha time I jines 
hur; but law, I doant complain, moast 
like tez zweet stuff they lives on up 
ther; I niver cud stomach zich stuff me- 
zulf; but bless ’ee, glory hez tu be paid 
for the zame ez tha rest.” 

A vision of his grandmother's portly 
form arose in the child’s mind as he lay 
and listened. “Grandfer,” he said, “do 
‘ee reckon thet grandmoather took tu 
wings natrel fust along?’ 

Zam stopped peeling the potatoes. 
“Many’s tha time I’ve thought on thic, 
Joe,” he answered sorrowfully, “and 1 
ba moast a-feardt hur didn’t; tha noo- 
fangled wez alwiz contrary tu hur, and 
if ther wez wan thing more than a 
tother hur cudn’t abide twez a loose 
veather in hur bed. Eh! eh! I wid dearly 
o’ liked tu o’ gone along fust and put 
hur in tha way o’ things a bit; but ther, 
if yer doant lave things tu tha Almighty, 
who shall ’ee lave ’em to?” 

1 Dimmet, dusky, dim, full of shadows. 


Travelling Joe. 
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“Tha Laurd ba turribul mindful o’ 
poor folk,” the boy said questioningly. 

“Ay, ay, lad,” the old man answered, 
“ther ba a deal o’ tha wumean about tha 
Almighty. Ha wull pramise ’ee an ill 
tarn if yer doant mend; but Ha ba zlow 
tu lay it on—zlow tu lay it on.” 

Joe was silent a moment, and Zam be- 
gan once more to peel the potatoes. At 
last the boy spoke. “Sposing grand- 
moather wez tu break hur wing,” he 
cried excitedly, “what then, grandfer— 
what then?’ 

The old man flushed. “Angels baint 
for doing zich things ez thic, Joe,” he 
answered; “ther’s nort promiscuous in 
‘eaven. I reckon thet they thet ba noo 
tu tha trade flies mortal zlow fust along 
—zommat like owld Varmer Rod's pay- 
hen; no hitting o’ theirselves again a 
tray. Yer granmoather kind o’ thought 
o’ thie hurzulf, and jest avor hur turned 
over in hur bed for tha last time, hur 
looked upin me vace kind o’trustzome, 
‘T'll tae it aisy, vather,’ hur zed, ‘and 
tha Laurd wull do tha rast.’ ‘Eh! eh! 
moather,’ I zed, ‘Ha woant forzake, ’ee. 
Ha’s bin a pore man Hiszulf, an’ knaws 
what tiz not tu ba larned.’ Hur zmiled, 
but I zaw tha tears in hur eyes. ‘I shall 
miss yer hand. vather,’ hur zed, ‘tha 
valley o’ tha shader ba turribul dark.’ 
‘Tha Laurd wull walk wi’ ’ee, moather,’ 
I zed, ‘Hiz hand ba more restful than 
mine.’ ‘Eh, but vust along,’ hur mur- 
mured, ‘vust, long; then hur claused 
hur eyes and died quietvul. Hur wez 
mortal murch a duman, pore zoul. Con- 
zarvitive to tha end—conzarvitive to tha 
end.” 

Later, when the frugal dinner had 
been cooked and eaten, Zam drew his 
big armchair up to the fire and fell 
asleep. The boy closed his eyes, too, 
but only that he might the more easily 
dwell in an imaginary world. He won- 
dered what the far confines of heaven 
looked like, and whether he should find 
volcanoes there, and as he pictured the 
scene he suddenly startled the old man 
out of his sleep. “Grandfer, grandfer,” 
he cried excitedly, “sposing ‘eaven shid 
blaw up!” 

“Bless tha boy,” Zam answered, look- 
ing anxiously at the small fire, “I 
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thought vor zure tha kettle wez biling 
auver.” 

“Naw, grandfer,” said Joe, “I wez ony 
a-wondering what tha dimmet parts 0’ 
’eaven might be arter when God wez 
kind o’ thinking o’ zOmmat usle.” 

Zam’s deep-set eyes twinkled. “A bit 
contrary may ba,” he said, “but nort 
lightzome, Joe—nort lightzome.” 

“Folk ba turribul spiritless up to 
’eaven,” the boy answered sadly. 
“They baistresses now that stand avor 
tha throne—do ‘ee reckon thet they iver 
roar?” 

“Wull,” his grandfather answered 
after a moment, “I widn’t reckon on 
it; but,” he added, as his eyes fell upon 
tne boy’s disappointed face, who can 
tull wat the talking o’ zich critters as 
thic wull be like—fearzome, no doubt.” 

“And, grandfer,” Joe exclaimed, with 
rising color, “if lame Tom wez ther wi’ 
hiz crutch now, and jest stepped on tha 
taw o’ wan o’ they baistesses, then ha 
wid talk mortal spiritty, grandfer, 
widn’t ha?” 

“Eh, for zure, for zure, mortal spiritty, 
I’ll be bound,” Zam answered. 

The flush of excitement died out from 
the boy’s face. “Moast like ‘twull 
niver happen,” he said, in a sorrowful 
voice; “up tu ’eaven things be painful 
riglar.” 

“Ba ’ee tired, lad?’ Zam asked, as he 
rose from his chair and lifted the child 
tenderly in hisarms. “Shall I carry ’ee 
tu and fraw a bit.” 

Joe pressed his thin white 
against the old man’s breast. 

“Tull me about things avor I wez 
born, grandfer,’ he said. “Tull me 
about vather; wez ha vine and upstand- 
ing?” 

“Ay, ay, lad, ha wez pleasant tu look 
upon,” Zam answered, “but ha brauk 
yer pore moather’s heart for all o’ thic. 
Ha wez turribul wild, wez Jim: good- 
hearted anuff, but turribul wild; ha 
wezn’t built for marrying: ha cudn’'t 
stay pauking about in a little vullage 
zich ez this ba; ha zed thet tha wordel 
wez zmall anuff, but ez vor tha village, 
ha cudn’t breathe in it: and yer pore 
moather hur cudn’t get tu understand 


face 
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thet nohow—hur reckoned thet if ha 
loved hur, ha wad stay; but, law bless 
‘ee, lad, vor men zich ez Jim ther ba 
zommat ulse in the wordel beside tha 
love o’ wimen-folk, tho’ they, pore zouls 
cant gaw for tu zee it. But ha wez tur- 
ribul fond o’ hur vor all thic, and I cud 
zee thet it jest went tu hiz heart tu act 
contrary; but ha cudn’t help it, pore 
lad—twez the nater thet wez in him 
foced him on. Eh, but they made a 
windervul handzome couple tha day 
they wez merrid; the vullage riglar 
tarned out tu look on ’em, and I thort 
tu mezulf thet twid o’ bin a proud day 
vor my pore owld wuman if tha Al- 
mighty had spared hur; but twez better 
ez it twez—better ez it twez. Wull, 
they hadn’t a-bin merrid a skaur o’ wiks 
avore Jim wez riglar pining tu ba off: 
ha didn’t zay nort, but wid gaw and 
wander about in tha wids for haurs, 
and wan day ha didn’t coome ’ome; ha 
wrote from Liverpool tu zay ha wez 
starting vor Merikey. But tha ship wez 
lost wi’ all ’ands; ay, ay, pore lad, I 
reckon ha zlapes zound anuff now wi’ 
tha zay a-rolling a-tap o’ him; ha cud 
niver o’ breathed iv it had bin airth. 
But yer moather, hur niver forgave him 
vor it—niver; twez a Zunday thet tha 
noos coomed, and Martha Snykes and 
zome o’ tha naybors rinned up yhere 
ez fast ez they cud, pore zouls, reckon- 
ing thet yer moather wid like to cry 
all tugether comfortabul, tha zame ez 
it iz uyshil wi’ wimen but, law bless 
‘ee, when hur zaw they well-maining 
dumans cooming droo tha door, hur 
tarned hur bact quat® on ’em and 
marched up-stairs. Arter a bit hur 
coomed down wi’ a bonnet all auver 
pink roses atap o’ hur ‘ead and Martha 
Snykes wez thet tooked aback thet 
hur fell down wi’ tha recurring spasams 
and drank ivery drap o’ brandy the 
wez in tha ’ause avor hur wez brought 
to. Yer moather didn’t throw a look at 
hur but went off down tha strait tu 
charch wi’ all tha naybors standing at 
ther doors and crying shame; but, law 
bless ’ee, hur didn’t heed ’em ony more 
then tha geese on tha green. Ay, ay, 
pore zoul, hur wez alwiz wan for howld- 
2 Quat, plump. 


























ing hur head high; hur ntver cud stom- 
ach tha contrary. Wull, wull, wimen's 
wimen, mortal strong in tha affections, 
but managing tu tha last—managing tu 
tha last. Them wez turribul days, and 
yer moather’s vace grew that hard 1 
wez moast afreadt tu look at it. I thort 
mayba thet when yer coomed things 
might o’ bin diffurrent; I tooked ‘ee in 
tu hur. ‘Jane,’ I zed, ‘ha wull want ’ee 
alwiz, and when I zed thic hur kained' 
acrass at ’ee, and hur vace changed 
back intu a wuman’s vace agin; then 
all-ta-wance zommat coomed auver hur 
and hur tarned hur vace round agin tha 
wall. “Take ’im away,’ hur zed, ‘ha ba 
nort tume,’ Hur niver spoke arter thic; 
ther wez ony wan pusson in tha wordel 
met hur iver loved, and thet wez Jim, 
and when ha died, hur wi’ all hur pride 
wez foced tu valler.”’ 

Later, when Zam laid the boy in the 
olu truckle-bed, Joe looked up in his 
face. “Vather wez mortal understand- 
abul,” he murmured sleepily. 

“But not tu wimen-.iolk,” Zam 
answered, “not tu wimen-folk. Wull 
wuu,” he continued to himself, “tha lad 
hez his vather’s spirut, ivery bit o’ it; 
but ha wull niver break no wuman’'s 
heart wi’ wandering,—the Lord hez 
minded otherwise.” 


It was about a week after the con- 
versation recorded had taken place that 
Joe’s uncle, Ben Tapp, came to Zam’s 
cottage; but the old man was not at 
home, and Ben, who, after many years 
spent in America, had arrived in En- 
gland only to find that most of his re- 
lations were dead and he himself for- 
gotten, sat down on Travelling Joe’s 
bed in an exceedingly bad humor with 
himself and the world in general. 

“Wall, Travelling Joe,” he said, “thet 
be a darned queer start o’ a name yer 
have fixed to yerself anyhow. They 
pins o’ yars ain’t extra spry al covering 
the ground, I shud think from the look 
o’ ’em.” 

“But things wul ba mortal diffurent 
up ta ’eaven, uncle Ben,” the boy 
answered. “Ther woant ba no diffur- 
ence 'twixt me and tother folk then. 


1 Kained, to look intensely. 
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‘cept mayba I shall ba more rasted. I 
shall do a sight of travelling when I 
gets up ther; you zee, uncle Ben, tha 
Almighty ba powerful understandzome, 
zo I ain’t got no cause tu ba feardt when 
I gaws up avore tha throne, and I shall 
jest ax Him tu let me vind noo ways 
droo tha dimmet parts o’ ‘eaven. ‘Dear 
Laurd,’ I shall zay, ‘| knaws wat rast- 
ing ba like, and now I wid dearly like 
tu ba doing.” 

Just as Ben Tapp would have tor- 
tured any helpless animal that fell into 
his power, so now, as he looked down 
on the boy's eager, pathetic face, a de- 
sire came into his heart to crush out its 
happiness. 

“Thar ain't no such place as ‘eaven, 
Joe,” he said, leaning forwara and plac- 
ing his great hand on the child's cripple 
form; “’tis all darned rot—bunkum, as 
us says out in the States. And as for 
the Almighty that yer talk so slick 
about, tha bally old ‘oss has kicked his 
last kick. Nater hez played low down 
on yer, Joe, and tied yer up to yar 
darned bed; but when Death gits hould 
of yer, ha wull tie yer a tarnation sight 
tighter, yer can bet yer bottom dollar 
on thet, Joker; and the man burst into 
a laugh of coarse enjoyment. “Thar, 
young shaver,” he added, as he rose 
from the bed, “thet’s the opinton o’ wan 
thet has covered a darned sight more 
miles in his life than yer have minutes, 
so stow it in yar pipe and smoke it;” so 
saying, he left the child alone. But 
from that moment a change came over 
‘Lravelling Joe—he began to pine away, 
and the villagers said he was “marked 
for death; but Zam, as he walked to 
and fro with the dying boy in his arms, 
muttered, “Better death than thet tha 
Union shid ’ave him; better thet than 
thic—better thet than thic.” 

One day, when it was plain that Joe 
ill, Martha 


was more than usually 
Snykes came to the cottage. “I jest 


drapped in, Zam Tapp,” she said, sink- 
ing her stout form in the nearest chair, 
“to tull ’ee o’ a remedy, a mortal effi- 
cumeasious remedy, tho’ I zay it ez 
shudn’t, baing. zo tu spake, the inventor 
o’ tha zame. But, law. I’ve suffered 


thet turribul bad mezulf: what wi’ tha 
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recurring spasams, and a percussion in 
the head that jest drones on continuel 
for all the wordel like the passon 0’ 
praiching o’ Zundays, thet I can’t 
a-bear tu think of the pore child wi’ 
death rampaging auver him, and tha 
cure, zo tu spake, at hiz vury door; tha 
zame baing nort ulse but a tayspoonful 
o’ tha brownest o’ sugar, togither wi’ a 
tayspoonful o’ tha strongest o’ brandies, 
and let it be tooked zitting, Natur lik- 
ing a smoothness at zich times. I have 
alwiz reckoned mezulf thet if thet 
child’s moather had vallered my advice 
and tooked thickey remedy, hur wid 
niver ’ave bin lying in tha charchyard 
at this yhere blessid minet; tho’ I won’t 
gaw for tu deny thet hur made a vine 
corpse, straight vaychers favoring the 
zame. The which I have alwiz allowed 
and many’s the time I’ve zed ez much. 
‘Jane Vaggis,’ I’ve zed, ‘may have acted 
a bit contrary in hur life, zich ez tha 
wearing o’ roses at mistaken moments, 
but taken ez a corpse, hur did hur dooty, 
hur looked hur part.’ Not thet I would 
ever act contrary tu them ez Natur hed 
less vavored at zich times; and when 
my pore moather came tu the last, and 
what wi’ dropsy and wan thing and 
tother, hur wez moast tha size o’ tha 
feather-bed that hur layed on, 
‘Moather,’ I zed, ‘if yer ’ave a fancy in 
coffins, zay the wud and I woant go 
for tu deny  ’ee.’ ‘Martha,’ hur 
answered, ‘ony color but black, and let 
the handels ba shiny; and I guved hur 
halum’ picked out wi’ brass, and ther 
ain’t a corpse in tha parish ez wez bur- 
ried more comfortabul. But ther,” she 
added as she rose from her seat, “I must 
be gettin’ along ‘ome; law bless us!” 
she exclaimed, looking down on Joe, 
“how turribul bad the pore chil does 
look; but there ha iz gwaying tu a home 
o’ light, tho’ I alwiz reckoned mezulf 
thet ’eaven must ba trying tu tha eyes. 
Wull, I wish ’ee good day, Zam Tapp,” 
she added, “and doan’t forget a tay- 
spoonful o’ tha strongest o’ brandies, 
and let the zame ba toked zitting.” 
“Grandfer,” said the boy when the 
door closed on Martha Snykes’s fat, 
comiortable form, “carry me tu and 
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fraw a bit and tull me zommat; tull me 
what the wordel ba like out ther,—ba 
it mortal wide?’ 

“Ay, ay, lad,” Zam answered, raising 
tue dying child in his arms, “wide and 
lonezome, wide and lonezome.” 

“But windervul full o’ ditches,” Joe 
said; “do ’ee jump they ditches, grand- 
fer, when yer gaws tu and fraw tu 
wark?” 

“Naw, lad, I ba getting owld,” Zam 
answered; “I moastly walks ‘longzide.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Joe spoke. “Grandfer,” he said, 
“Go ’ee reckon thet they knaws more 
about ’eaven auver tu Merikey than 
they does yhere?”’ 

“°Tiz tha tother ziue o’ tha wordel,” 
the old man answered; “maybe they 
zees clearer ther.” 

“I ba mortal wangery,’ grandfer,” 
Travelling Joe answered, sighing; “I 
reckon I cud zlape.” 

Zam laid the dying boy back in the 
ola truckle-bed. “Shall I tull ’ee zom- 
mat from the Buk, lad?” he asked. 

The child shivered. “Naw, grandfer,” 
he answered, “I wid liefer bide quiet.” 
He sank into a broken slumber, sud- 
denly to awake with a start. 

“*Tiz turribul dimmet,” he exclaimed; 
“but,” and his face brightened, “I zees 
things like ditches: so saying he died. 

ZACK. 


1 Wangery, t red. 





From The Argosy. 
THE PLOT OF THE PINK. 

The story of the last attempt to rescue 
Marie Antoinette from the guillotine is 
involved in a maze of contradictions. 
Memoirs, letters, and police-reports of 
the day are at variance, and in these 
latter papers so improbable a part is 
assigned to the queen herself, that no 
single statement can be relied on as 
correct or even credible. The actors. 
the means adopted, the very scenes in 
which the incidents recorded took place 
are matters of controversy, and when 
conflicting versions from political docu- 
ments and stolen notes come to be com- 
pared, the case seems hopeless. The 




















mind is driven out of its proper course 
anu is half inclined to believe that a 
more satisfactory issue may be found 
out of the beaten track, and a nearer 
approach to truth in the pages of a 
novel than in any of the archives. 

History has been compared to stage 
decorations: where splendid buildings 
give every illusion of substantiality 
until one goes behind the scenes, when 
marble and granite are discovered to be 
simply paper and paint; and there are 
occasions when it may be safer to trust 
to fiction founded on fact than to a sup- 
posed fact founded on fiction. 

A member of the French Academy 
affirms that, having carefully studied 
all the public documents relating to the 
flight of the royal family to Varennes, 
he found the only really satisfactory de- 
scription of it in a chapter from the pen 
of Alexandre Dumas. The truth is 
scrupulously respected, the fugitives 
are followed step by step, and a lesson 
in narrative given by which the histo- 
rian might safely profit were it not for 
the fact that no serious writer could 
hope to maintain his reputation but at 
the expense of brightness. An amusing 
historian must be at once discredited. 

The “Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” the 
most dramatic of all Dumas’ entrancing 
novels may safely be taken as the best 
picture of the time. It could not fail to 
be the most sensational, since it treats 
of an epoch without parallel in horror 
and interest. 

From the beginning of time there have 
been, doubtless, terrible crimes, revolts, 
rebellions—days in which there was no 
law, no security, no retribution—where 
there have been cruel martyrdoms, and 
where the innocent have been the chief 
sufferers; but there has only been one 
tragedy like the tragedy of 1793—only 
one Reign of Terror. 

In years of order and quie.ness it is 
difficult to picture such a day; its deeds 
of violence seem like dreams of a dis- 
ordered fancy; the wildest imagina- 
tion could conceive no greater chaos, 
and le grand raconteur, only separated 
from the dramatis persone of his story 
by the briefest space, was able to draw 
them as they were in real life—crea- 
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tures of flesh and blood, with some of 
whom he had even spoken face to face. 

Pére Dumas, as the younger men 
were pleased to call him, was a republi- 
can, though not a communist, and bad 
many acquaintances amongst the peo- 
ple: it has even been thought that one 
of the actors in the Plot of the Pink 
was personally known to him. The 
Tisons, the Simons, the Santerres of the 
Conciergerie were types which he had 
closely studied, and although he may 
have sometimes been accused of his- 
toric impossibilities, it is admitted that 
when he chose to be accurate he could 
be as accurate as anybody else. 

His novel was just about to be pub- 
lished, under the title of “The Marquis 
de Rougeville,” since that was the real 
designation of the queen’s devoted ad- 
herent, when he received a letter from 
the son of his hero. It was as follows:— 

“Monsieur:—My father’s mark in the 
Revolution was so brief, and also so 
mysterious, that it is not without 
anxiety, being aware of your forthcom- 
ing romance. I would venture to ask 
with what incidents you have accom- 
panied the bare facts which attach to 
his name, although I am well aware of 
the respect you profess for fallen great- 
ness, and your sympathy with noble 
devotions. 

“Accept, monsieur, etc., etc., 
“Marquis de Rougeville. 

Dumas at once replied that he was 
not aware of the existence of any de- 
scendant of .he late Marquis, and that 
although the story was wholly in his 
favor, from that moment the Chevalier 
de Rougeville should cease to exist, and 
should become the Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge. 

He then received a second letter:— 


” 


“Monsieur:—Call your story what you 
will. I am the last of my family, and 
in another hour I shall have blown out 
my brains. De Rougeville.”’ 


Not altogether putting faith in this 
sensational announcement, Dumas sent 
his secretary for news of the marquis, 
and found that he had in fact destroyed 
himself; but still feeling bound to keep 
to his word, the novel was published 
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with the title of “Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge.” 

In the first weeks of the Revolution, 
the royal family still counted a large 
number of faithful adherents, who kept 
up the illusion of a court, whilst the 
patient king submitted to take a minor 
part and to be almost effaced in the 
terrible drama going on around him. 
He made no appeal, and even when the 
Temple-gates had closed upon him, re- 
fused to believe in the imminence of his 
danger. It was not until the drums had 
drowned his voice in the Place de la 
Revolution that the queen herself could 
realize the end. 

That Europe should have stood still 
with folded arms before the appalling 
spectacle offered by France in 1793 is 
one of the historic secrets which have 
never yet been explained. The only 
sovereign prepared to take an active 
part against the Revolution was Gusta- 
vus of Sweden. He was about to put 
himself at the head of an invading army 
when he was shot through the breast, 
possibly a message from the Commun- 
ists. At all events, the deed was ex- 
tolled in Paris as noble and praise- 
worthy. 

But there was a voiceless sympathy 
for Marie Antoinette in quarters where 
it might be least expected, and many 
tender hearts bled for her. It is a pain- 
ful fact that it was not the associates 
of her prosperous days who showed any 
readiness to sacrifice personal safety 
for her sake; they might bitterly lament 
the insults and the tortures inflicted on 
her, but it was in silence and inaction, 
whilst her true partisans were to be 
found amongst the people. 

The list is strange. 

A dustman, a confectioner, three hair- 
dressers, two masons, a lemonade- 
seller, a locksmith, and a tobacconist. 
There were even revolutionary fanatics 
who would have saved her. Toulan, 
whose confederacy with Monsieur de 
Jarjayes has never been denied, was a 
red republican elected by the Commune 
as one of the Temple guards on account 
of his animosity to the tyrants. 

The failure of several badly-managed 
schemes had put a temporary check 
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Lo futile plots when We Rougeville, re- 
turning from abroad, determined on a 
more resolute venture. He managed, 
with extraordinary address, to make 
himself agreeable to Michonis, the in- 
spector of prisons, to whose especial 
vigilance the care of the Temple prison- 
ers had been confided. Vain of his 
functions, and particularly proud of his 
daily interviews with the Veuve Uapet, 
he was easily induced to permit the 
companions ot his social hours a sight 
of her in her captivity. 

Even the most turbulent sansculottes 
and the most austere terrorists were 
unable to approach the fallen queen 
without an emotion they could not con- 
ceal. She was so imposing in her 
courageous resignation and the proud 
impassibility with which she met inso- 
lence and outrage that she was never 
approached without a certain sense of 
embarrassment; but Michonis, over the 
convivial cup, indulged himself in free 
remarks upon her appearance and sur- 
roundings. Her whitened hair, her ter- 
rible pallor. far from detracting from 
her beauty only enhanced it, and her 
gracious bearing he averred would in 
any case have rendered her fascinating. 

De Rougeville, inwardly raging under 
the intolerable familiarity of such reve- 
lations, was careful to assume an air 
of indifference, and to appear simply 
led by the eloquence of the speaker into 
some slight curiosity concerning her. 
Finally a day was fixed when he should 
accompany Michonis on his tour of 
inspection. 

And here comes the important dis- 
crepancy between history and fiction, 
for from police reports it would seem 
that the Plot of the Pink was to have 
been carried out in the Conciergerie, 
whilst Dumas lays the scene in the 
Temple. 

In the former case the difficulties 
would have been insurmountable. To 
escape from that “ante-chamber of 
death” could not have been attempted 
with the faintest chance of success, yet 
this is the story given amongst several 
equally improbable ones in the state 
papers. It is there related that Mi- 
chonis confessed that he ushered De 























Rougeville on the day appointed into a 
low, dark, unfurnished chamber where 
two gendarmes were playing at cards; 
the woman Harel, who never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of the queen, was seated 
at the window sewing. 

Marie Antoinette herself stood erect, 
and whilst Michonis had turned his 
head for a moment, the chevalier made 
her a sign, and, taking a red carnation 
from his buttonhole, threw it behind the 
stove near which the queen was stand- 
ing. As soon as they were gone, she 
picked it up and found a paper neatly 
folded in the petals, by which she was 
assured of the faithfulness of her 
friends and informed that the chevalier 
would return with money to bribe her 
a.tendants, and full directions for her 
own conduct in the matter. 

What then is said to have been the 
course pursued by Marie Antoinette? 

It is related that she wrote a reply by 
means of a pin, and calling one of the 
guards, confessed to him the means by 
which De Rougeville had communi- 
eated with her, and desired him to place 
in his hands the few words she had 
written in reply before she left the 
prison. 

The soldier, Gilbert by name, had al- 
ways treated her with respect, and al- 
though so unusual a thing might have 
misled her to think him a friend, it is 
beyond measure unlikely that she would 
have trusted him in a matter of such 
importance both to herself and her 
friends. It appears that Gilbert took 
the paper and carried it at once to his 
superior officer, who brought the affair 
before the committee of public safety. 
made very light of the affair as a mere 
act of gallantry on the part of a 
stranger who had no idea of interfering 
in politics. 

The story told by Dumas is more in- 
teresting and easy of belief. It was in 
the spring of 1793. Paris, a vast be- 
leaguered city was in the hands of the 
people. Besides the organized Na- 
tional Guard, bands of disorderly 
patriots patrolled the streets, to the ter- 
ror of peaceable inhabitants. No one 
would venture abroad after dark who 
was not a well-known Communist at 
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the risk of having to pass a night at the 
section, to be followed as likely as not 
by the guillotine. 

One of these roystering parties had 
come to a halt in the middle of a narrow 
street and stopped a young woman who 
was hurrying on, carefully muffled and 
evidently anxious to escape observation. 

She was roughly interrogated, and be- 
ing unable to produce a card without 
which, by the latest decree of the Com- 
mune, no one was permitted to move, 
they were about to convey her to the 
nearest post, when they were accosted 
by a young officer of the Municipal 
Guard. The woman, who was young 
and beautiful and evidently in the 
greatest terror and dfstress, was not 
long in obtaining his protection, al- 
though her appearance and manner 
could only be described by the popular 
word suspect; but being himself well 
known as an irreproachable Democrat 
he obtained her release and found him- 
self escorting her along the deserted 
streets in the direction she indicated. 

Her gratitude to the handsome young 
Municipale may well be imagined, but 
she maintained a complete silence as to 
her name and the nature of the business 
which called her abroad so late in such 
perilous times; and when they reached 
a quieter quarter she begged him to 
leave her. 

It takes a good many of Dumas’ dra- 
matic scenes before Maurice Lindey 
succeeds in discovering the name and 
surroundings of the heroine of his ad- 
venture. She is the wife of a master 
tanner and dyer living on the outskirts 
of Paris, very quiet, homely people: 
yenevieve a model wife and citizeness, 
Dixmer, her husband, much occupied 
with his business, and not at all with 
politics, passing his days with his work- 
men, and his nights in his laboratory. 
assisted by a foreman—one Morand—a 
reserved and silent personage, always 
absorbed in some chemical problem, his 
eyes protected by large green specta- 
cles, and his hands inordinately stained 
with pigments. 

Maurice is soon made welcome to the 
quiet household. The oftener he ap- 
peared the better they seemed to be 
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pleased, and he never for a moment sus- 
pected any ulterior motive in their 
excessive hospitality. 

One day, at dinner, the conversation 
turned on passing events, which was 
not often the case, the Dixmers pro- 
fessing much ignorance of revolution- 
ary matters; but a recent attempt to 
rescue the Temple prisoners could not 
fail to be mentioned. 

“It only failed,” said Morand, “be- 
cause there was an aristocrat among 
the patrol who was imprudent enough 
to let the word Monsieur escape him.” 

Maurice, better informed, replied that 
greater vigilance had been aroused by 
the discovery of the Marquis de Rouge- 
ville’s return to Paris, who had safely 
crossed through France with his usual 
good fortune, and having waited till 
dark at one of the barriers, made his 
way in, under the disguise of a National 
Guard. 

Immense surprise was manifested at 
this news, and Dixmer supposed that he 
had vanished again as soon as the 
enterprise had failed. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Maurice. 
“He is lurking somewhere about, but 
will be recognized before he can man- 
age to get away.” 

“What is he like?’ asked Morand. 

“He is a small slight man, but soldier- 
like and _  distinguished—magnificent 
eyes, which are alone sufficient to iden- 
tiry him.” 

A profound silence followed this de- 
scription. 

“How can he be so rash as to remain!” 
presently exclaimed Madame Dixmer. 

“You are a woman, citizeness,” an- 
swered Maurice, “and will comprehend 
the all-powerful motive which in a man 


like the chevalier outweighs all con- 
siderations of personal safety.” 

“And what may that be?” 

“Love,” said the young officer. “Have 


you never heard of his love for Marie 
Antoinette?” 

Both Dixmer and Morand laughed de- 
risively, and the conversation was 
turned into another channel. 

A few days afterward Genevieve 


asked Maurice if the queen were really 
as beautiful as people said. 
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“Have you never seen her?’ he in- 
quired, with some surprise. 

“I have not been long in Paris,” she 
replied, “and the opportunity has never 
presented itself.” 

“Nor do I fancy would you take ad- 
vantage of that which may soon un- 
happily occur.” 

“What do you 
breathlessly. 

“Citizen Maurice alludes to the proba- 
ble condemnation of Marie Antoinette 
anu her death on the scaffold,” said 
Morand quietly. 

“Ah, no,” she murmured. 

“But,” continued Maurice, “I am on 
duty at the Temple, and could place you 
any day where you could see her during 
exercise in the gardens.” 

The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and on one fine morning Maurice ap- 
peared in full civic uniform to escort 
his friends to the Temple prison. Dix- 
mer declared himself too much occupied 
with his business for any such idle ex- 
pedition, and Morand protested he could 
ill be spared, but was over-persuaded, 
and excusing himself for his working 
dress, prepared to make one of the little 
party. 

The accustomed reader of romance 
already divines that the green specta- 
cles were more than ever needful for 
complete disguise, that the pretended 
chemist was no other than the Cheva- 
lier de Maison Rouge, and that the Dix- 
mers were both devoted Royalists. 

lassing over the bridge of Notre 
Lame, they were nearing the Hotel de 
Ville when they were accosted by a 
flower-girl. 

“Buy a bouquet, mon beau Municipale,” 
she said; “buy a bouquet for the pretty 
citizeness.”” She held up a bunch of 
splendid red carnations, and Maurice 
presented them to Madame Dixmer. 
Morand had stood apart during this ap- 
parently trifling episode. He was pale 
as death, but Maurice observed nothing. 

Arrived at the Temple he installed 
them at the end of a narrow passage 
through which the queen had to pass 
on her way to the gardens. At ten 
o'clock there was a call to arms, the 
clang of musketry upon the stones re- 


mean?’ she asked, 
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sounded through the courts, the iron 
gates opened and the royal family 
appeared. 

The first two are the sister and daugh- 
ter of Capet,” whispered Maurice. 
“The last to come is Marie Antoinette.” 

Morand, white as ashes, drew back 
against the wall, but Genevieve took a 
step forward. Her white dress and 
red carnations attracted the queen's 
attention, and she said, smiling: “Ah, 
madame, how happy you are to have 
such flowers.” 

Genevieve made a rapid movement to 
offer them, but Maurice laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“Is it forbidden?” she exclaimed, with 
deep disappointment. He thought for 
a moment and then said: “No; give 
them.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said the 
queen and with her thin white fingers 
she chose one of the flowers almost at 
random from the bouquet. 

“Oh, take them, take them all,” said 
Genevieve. 

“Allons, allons, Citoyenne Capet,” 
shouted the officer of the guard, and she 
passed on. 

“She never saw me,” groaned Morand, 
who was almost kneeling. 

“But you saw her, Madame Dixmer?” 
said Maurice, intent on pleasing her and 
blind to everything else. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she replied; “and if I 
were to live a hundred years I should 
never forget it.” 

The same evening in her prison, by 
the aid of a smoking lamp, her little 
daughter’s arms round her neck, hid- 
ing her movements from the eyes of her 
guards, Marie Antoinette deciphered a 
few lines written on tissue paper, which 
was tightly folded between the petals 
of one of the carnations. ‘Taese told her 
that a passage had been opened under- 
neath one of the garden walks leading 
into the street into which she could 
easily pass through a trap door in one 
of the canteens opened for the use of 
the soldiers, and into which she 
must find some excuse to enter unob- 
served. 

There was nothing impossible in this, 
but the plot was discovered through one 
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of the accidents which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee. 

The queen had dropped one of the 
carnations, in which there was a dupli- 
cate of the paper in her own, and a 
flower-girl had been noticed on one of 
the bridges flinging a whole basket of 
her wares into the river. In those days 
it required much less to cause misgiv- 
ings, and there are suspicions which are 
quickly justified. The trap-door was 
observed; the Temple gardens were 
considered a source of danger, and 
Marie Antoinette was parted from her 
sister and her children, and driven in 
the darkness of a summer night to her 
cell in the Conciergerie. 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE PASSING OF THE FUR SEAL. 

For fully two years before our gov- 
ernment decided to despatch a party of 
naturalists to the Behring Sea to in 
vestigate, from the British point of 
view, the latest phase of the sealing 
question, complaints had been made by 
both the United States and Russia that 
the operations of the pelagic hunters 
were leading to the extermination of 
the animals from all the breeding 
grounds on the Pribyloff and Com- 
mander Islands. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that we, who have a large 
stake in this pelagic branch of the seal- 
ing industry, have moved with undue 
precipitation in the investigation of 
what is a very important matter. Lord 
Salisbury might have chosen, and he 
may yet choose, if the commissioners 
so advise, to stand by the terms of the 
Paris award of 1893, when it was 
agreed that the regulations passed “for 
the proper protection and preservation 
of the fur seal in or habitually resort- 
ing to” the Behring Sea should be sub- 
mitted every five years to a new exam 
ination. But this arrangement does 
not, of course, preclude an earlier re- 
opening of the question if the parties 
concerned agree upon the necessity of 
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such a step; and if it be true (and there 
can be little doubt that it is true) that 
the animals are diminishing in pum- 
ber at an alarming rate, it would be an 
obvious folly on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, which alone stands in the way, to 
insist upon the observance of the letter 
of the award and wait until there are 
no seals left before taking action. All 
that is wanting now, before we decide 
upon some course, is the report of the 
commissioners, which should have beeu 
out long ago. Failing any mutually 
satisfactory basis of agreement, there 
is reason to fear that the extreme party 
in America—which country, be it noted, 
has never been at the pains to conceal 
its dissatisfaction with the award, for 
reasons which are essentially selfish— 
may have its way, and that a bill may 
be passed to empower the secretary of 
the treasury to slaughter every fur seal 
found on the Pribyloff Islands (which 
are the American islands) and to sell 
the skins to the best advantage for the 
benefit of the treasury at Washington. 
This proposal to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg in a fit of pique does not 
commend itself as reasonable; but it is 
significant that the secretary of the 
treasury last year gave the lessors of 
the fishery, the North American Com- 
mercial Company, permission to take 
twice as many male skins during that 
season as they were allowed to take in 
the previous year; his reason being 
that the seals after leaving the rook- 
eries are killed in any case. If the mat- 
ter is not settled early, we are threat- 
ened with another jingo outburst 
against England. We will no doubt 
survive it, but for the protection of our 
own interests it seems desirable that a 
modus vivendi should not be put off any 
longer. Mr. Smalley tells us that Pro- 
fessor Thompson's report will “contain 
facts showing that much damage is 
caused by pelagic sealing and the in 
discriminate killing of females.” In 
that case something must be done at 


once. 

That the seals are diminishing in 
numbers, and that they have gone ou 
diminishing in spite of the Paris reg- 
ulations, are facts which unfortunately 


admit of little question, in spite of Sir 
Charles Tupper’s airy denial. Less 
than ten years ago an approximate es- 
timate of the animals found on the 
islands of St. Paul and St. George—that 
is, the two islands of the Pribyloff 
group frequented by the seals—gave a 
total of 3,000,000. Certainly the rook- 
eries and the hauling grounds were 
packed so closely that there was liter- 
ally not room enough for all the seals 
to live comfortably. A careful count 
made two years ago resulted in the 
enumeration of a little over 200,000. 
Under the terms of the original lease, 
the company in possession of the 
islands was permitted to kill 100,00u 
bachelor males every season, and, high 
as that limit appears, it was really 
small by comparison with the number 
of the whole herd. Down to the time 
when pelagic sealing began to be pros- 
ecuted in the Behring Sea as well as 
in the open waters of the North Pa- 
cific, there was, by the admission of 
Sir George Baden-Powell himself, little 
apparent falling off. In 1890, the last 
year of the old lease, the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company found it impossible 
to take the number of bachelors or 
“see-katchies” permitted by law, sim- 
ply because there were not 100,000 to 
take. Under the new lease to the 
North American Commercial Company, 
it was stipulated that the secretary of 
the treasury should fix the annual 
catch at his discretion. In 1895 Mr. 
Carlisle found it necessary to restrict 
the land catch to 15,000 male skins. In 
that same year the vessels engaged in 
the pelagic branch of the industry 
numbered ninety-seven, of which 
eighty-seven were employed in the 
award area. Between them they killed 
and recovered 56,291 seals, or a de 
crease, as compared with the corrected 
figures of 1894, of 5,547. That this de- 
crease was caused by the falling off 
in the spring catch along the shores of 
the United States and British Colum 
bia will be obvious when we state that 
the catch in the Behring Sea alone, 
after the close season, was 44,169, or 
12.584 more than in 1894. All this is 
quite independent of the Asiatic catch. 























which did not exceed 39,003 skins, as 
compared with 79,305 skins taken in 
those waters—that is, off the Japanese 
and Russian coasts—in the previous 
season. 

The Paris regulations, it may he re- 
membered, established a close season 
during the months of May, June, and 
July, and (among othér things) made it 
illegal to use firearms or explosives in 
the Behring Sea, or to “kill, capture, or 
pursue” the seal within a radius of 
sixty miles of Pribyloff Islands. The 
American government has all along 
maintained that these regulations 
would fail to protect the herd from 
undue destruction. But the contention 
that the only remedy was the total 
prohibition of pelagic fishing north of 
35° N. was not reasonable; for, apart 
from the monopoly that the Americans 
would thereby have gained, there was 
no adequate ground for depriving the 
men engaged in this important branch 
of the trade of their regular occupation. 
It has become apparent, however, that 
the regulations were not sufficiently 
stringent. During the winter months 
the seals take their long swims into the 
Pacific. The Russian herd, which 
breeds on the Commander Islands, 
heads past the Kurile Islands for the 
Japanese coast, and in the spring re- 
turns by the way it went. The Ameri- 
ean herd makes right across from the 
Aleutian Islands to the British Colum- 
bian waters, and returns along the 
shores of Alaska, entering the Behring 
Sea again by the way of Unalaska. The 
pelagic sealers and the Alaskan Indi- 
ans meet them, kill as many as they 
possibly can with spears and Winches- 
ters, register their catch at Unalaska 
or at Victoria, and take care to be in 
the Behring Sea by August 1. The 
number of females is in excess of the 
number of males, bull or bachelor. and 
it happens that between sixty and sev- 
enty per cent. of the skins taken in the 
spring are those of the gravid females. 
After giving birth to her pup on one or 
other of the islands, the mother fin¢s it 
necessary to make expeditions into the 
water in search of food. She is some- 


times found—and killed, of course—as 
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far as two hundred miles from the 
breeding grounds. She swims with 
marvellous celerity, and thinks nothing 
of a hundred-mile trip. The bulls do 
not eat on the islands, and rarely go 
into the water until they quit the place 
for the season in September or October; 
and superfluous males—the bachelors— 
have no such incentive as the females 
to go far away from the summer home. 
Thus it happens that last year seventy- 
three per cent. of the American and 
fifty-six per cent of the Canadian catch 
outside of the sixty-mile radius con- 
sisted of females. More than this. A 
seal pup deprived of its mother 
dies of starvation, for no other 
female will adopt it. Last year more 
than 28,000 pups were found starved to 
death on Pribyloff Islands, because 
their mothers had been killed whilst in 
search of food beyond the radins. I' 
would be an insult to the reader's intel. 
ligence to point out to him the radical 
defect and the ultimate outcome of a 
system under which this kind of thing 
can flourish. But the difficulty in the 
way of an easy and satisfactory solu- 
tion is that in the water it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish between a fe- 
male and a bachelor seal. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the men 
whom the American people are fond of 
describing as poachers on their seal 
preserves are Canadians only. About 
one-half of them are Americans, who 
“steal that way year by year” from 
California and Oregon. And in the 
matter of the illicit use of firearms tn 
the Behring Sea, these Americans are 
notoriously the most unscrupulous. It 
is satisfactory to know that such re- 
pressive measures as may be adopted 
will operate to the disadvantage of 
American as well as Canadian pelagic 
sealers. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE WIT OF COMPOSERS. 


Never, surely, was composer more 
witty than the master who gave us an 
immortal setting of “William Tell.” 
Rossini’s whimsicality extended even 
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to his birthday. Having been born in 
leap-year, on February 29, he had of 
course a birthday only once in four 
years; and when he was seventy-two 
he facetiously invited his friends to cel- 
ebrate his eighteenth birthday. Some 
of the best specimens of his wit were 
shown in connection with brother com- 
posers. “You know,” he said one day, 
speaking to a friend, “you know what 
pretty dance tunes Auber has always 
written”—Auber being as likely to 
write dance tunes as Rossini was to 
write a sermon. The maestro seldom 
went to the opera or to any place of 
amusement, but he could not resist the 
temptation of hearing one of Wagner's 
works. It was “Tannhiiuser.” After- 
wards, when asked to give his opinion 
of the opera, he said: “It is too impor- 
tant and too elaborate a work to be 
judged after a single hearing, but so 
far as I am concerned, I shall not give 
it a second.” 

Upon amateurs he was especially se- 
vere. A few days after Meyerbeer’s 
death a young admirer of his called 
Tell” 


upon the composer of “William 
with an elegy which he had written in 


honor of his idol. “Well,” said Ros- 
sini, after hearing the composition 
played over, “if you really want my 
honest opinion, I think it would have 
been better if you had died and Meyer- 
beer had written an elegy.” 
Rossini’s witticisms indeed bubbled 
forth at all times and under all circum- 
stances. On one occasion a gentleman 
ealled upon him to enlist his sid in 
procuring for him an engagement at 
the opera. He was a drummer, and 
had taken the precaution to bring his 
instrument. Rossini said he would 
hear him “play” and it was decided 
that he should show off in the overture 
to “Semiramide.”” The very first bar 
of the overture contains a tremolo for 
the drum, and when this had been per- 
formed, the player remarked: “Now lI 
have a rest of seventy-eight bars; these 
of course I will skip.” This was too 
good a chance to be lost. “Oh, no,” 
said the composer; “by all means count 
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the seventy-eight bars. I particularly 
wish to hear those.” 

Some of these anecdotes of Rossin 
remind us that composers, as a_ rule, 
have not figured amiably as critics of 
each other. Handel swore that Gluck 
knew no more about counterpoint than 
his cook; Weber pronounced Beetho- 
ven a madman; and Haydn said of a 
brother musician that “he played the 
fiddle like a hog.” Liszt was particu- 
larly severe upon fellow-artistes. Some 
one was once playing to him a compo 
sition he evidently did not care for. 
“What is that?” he asked. “It is Ben- 
nett’s ‘Maid of Orleans’ sonata,” was 
the reply. “Ah,” said the _ virtuoso, 
“what a pity that the original manu- 
script did not meet with the same fate 
as Joan.” In this connection a good 
story is told of the late Victor Masse. 
He was informed one day that a rival 
composer took every opportunity of de- 
claring that his (Masse’s) music was 
execrable. “He maintains I have no 
talent,” said Masse; “I always Jeclare 
he has plenty. We both know we lie.” 
But perhaps better than this was the 
opinion of Wagner expressed by Offen- 
bach. Wagner had just published his 
“Rienzi,” and off went a copy to Offen- 
bach, with a request that he would say 
what he thought of it. Now Offenhach 
had previously read some of Wagner's 
poems, and had made fun of them, a 
circumstance well known to Wagaer. 
After some three weeks the score of 
“Rienzi” was returned to its composer, 
with a slip on which was _ written: 
“Dear Wagner, your music is_ trash; 
stick to poetry.” This of course en- 
raged Wagner’ greatly, and some 
months later he was out with one of 
his celebrated brochures denouncing 
the Jews. It was a fine opportunity 
for revenge—Offenbach being an _ Is- 
raelite—and the brochure was in the 
hands of Offenbach in no time. Two 
days elapsed, and Wagner had the 
pamphlet back. When he opened ir, 
this is what he found written on the 
front page: “Dear Wagner, your 
brochure is rot; stick to music.” 





